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REVIEWS 
fhe French Revolution: a History. By Thomas 
Carlyle. 3 vols. Fraser. 


Quowwatity of thought is unquestionably the 
igst excuse for writing a book; originality of 

Je isa rare and a refreshing merit; but it is 

ing rather dear for one’s whistle, to qualify 
obtaining it in the university of Bedlam. 
iginality, without justness of thought, is but 
yovelty of error; and originality of style, without 
wand taste and discretion, is sheer affectation. 
Thus, as ever, the corruptio optimi turns out to 
bepessima ; the abortive attempt to be more than 
mture has made us, and to add a cubit to our 
gatare, ends by placing us below what we might 
ie, if contented with being simply and unaffect- 
edly ourselves. There is not, perhaps, a more 
decided mark of the decadence of literature, than 
the frequency of such extravagance ; especially, 
fit eventually becomes popular. The youth of 
literature is distinguished by a progressive ap- 
h to simplicity and to good taste; but the 
alminating point once attained, the good and 
the beautiful, as the Italian poet sings, become 
emmonplace and tiresome,—caviare to the 
eral” ; and the sound canons of criticism and 
df logic are capriciously deserted, to produce no 
matter what, provided it be new. Let it not, 
however, be thought that we advocate the theory 
of apermanent Augustan age, and “ giving our 
days and nights to Addison.” Language is a 
natural flnent ; and to arrest its course is as un- 
desirable as it is difficult. Style, to be good, 
must bear a certain relation to the mind from 
which it emanates; and when new ideas and 
tew sciences change the national character, the 
modes of national expression must change also. 
Our received ideas, therefore, of classical styles 
we narrow and unphilosophic; and are derived 
fom the fact, that as far as regards the dead 
languages, the classical era was followed, not by 
in increasing, but a decreasing civilization ; and 
that the silver and brazen ages of the Greek and 
latin tongues were produced by a deterioration 
of mind as well as of language. When, how- 
eer, great changes arrive suddenly and unpre- 
pared, they produce, not reforms merely, but 
rvolutions; and in revolutions, literary as well 
political, there occurs between the overthrow 
‘the old and the creation of the new, an epoch 
transition in which all monstrous and misshapen 
things are produced in the unguided search of 
“unknown and unimagined beauty. In such 
och of transition we believe a large por- 
ton of the literature of Germany still to exist; 
msuch a epoch is the literature of la jeune 
France ; bus when an English writer is found 
toadopt the crudities and extravagancies of these 
tascent schools of thought, and to copy their 
mannerisms without rhyme, reason, taste, or 
lection, we can only set it down to an imper- 
fection of intellect, to an Incapacity for feeling, 
truth, and beauty, or to a hopeless determination 
to be singular, at any cost or sacrifice, 

The applicability of these remarks to the His- 
tory of the French Revolution now before us, will 
beunderstood by such of our readersas are familiar 
vith Mr. Carlyle’s contributions to our periodical 

tature. But it is one thing to put forth a 
iv pages of quaintness, neologism, and a whim- 

coxcombry; and another, to carry such 


Restionable qualities through three long yolumes 





of misplaced persiflage and flippant pseudo-phi- 
losophy. To such a pitch of extravagance and 
absurdity are these peculiarities exalted in the 
volumes before us, that we should pass them 
over in silence, as altogether unworthy of criti- 
cism, if we did not know that the rage for German 
literature may bring such writing into fashion 
with the ardent and unreflecting; at least, in 
cases where the faults we deprecate are not 
pushed, as in the present instance, to a transcen- 
dental excess. Under that impression, however, 
we must take occasion to protest against all and 
sundry attempts to engraft the idiom of Germany 
into the king’s English, or to transfuse the vague 
verbiage and affected sentimentality of a sect of 
Germans into our simple and intelligible philoso- 
phy. As yet, the barriers which separate prose 
from verse, in our language, are firm and un- 
broken ; as yet, our morals and metaphysics are 
not quite Pindaric; and our narrative may be 
understood by any plain man who has learned 
to read. We are not habitually in the clouds, 
rapt and inspired; and we can read the great 
majority of our native authors without thinking 
of a strait waistcoat. 

With respect to language, in particular, every 
nation must be permitted to “ speak for itself;” 
and the pedantry of engrafting on any language 
foreign modes of expression, is unmitigated folly. 
Words may successfully be naturalized when 
they express new ideas; but foreign grammatical 
idioms are ever ill-assorted patches, which dis- 
figure, and cannot adorn, the cloth to which they 
are appended. The German compound sub- 
stantive, for instance, will always appear ludi- 
crous in our simple monosyllabic tongue; and 
when introduced into prose, is worse than ludi- 
crous,—it is mischievous, It is often sufficiently 
difficult to detect a confusion of idea, even when 
that idea is expressed at full, in a sentence of 
many words; but a compound substantive is 
merely the sign of such a sentence, the sign of a 
sign; and its full and precise meaning can only 
be obtained by intense and laborious study. 
Such words are misleading and dangerous; and 
the proper raw material for the construction of 
galimatias. By their use, an author may fancy 
himself sublime, when he is only ridiculous; he 
may conceit himself original, when he is only 
uttering a commonplace truism in a new way. 

This last remark brings us at once to the 
matter of the book. What need have we of a 
new History of the French Revolution? We have 
the contemporary history of that gigantic event 
in superabundance; and the time is not yet 
arrived for christening ourselves Posterity. We 
have looked carefully through these volumes; 
and, their peculiarity of style and the loose- 
ness of their reasoning apart, we have not 
found a fact in them that is not better told in 
Mignet, and twenty other unpretending his- 
torians. ‘There is, moreover, in them the deadly 
crambe repetita of referring the faults and the 
failures of the Revolution to the speculative 
opinions, or “ philosophism,” as the author calls 
it, of the eighteenth century. “ Faith,” he says, 
‘‘is gone out; scepticism is come in. Evil 
abounds and accumulates; no one has faith to 
withstand it, to amend it, to begin by amending 
himself.” Now, faith and scepticism had no- 
thing directly to do with the affair; it was want, 
and misery, and oppression in the lower classes, 
utter corruption and incapacity in the higher, 





that made the revolt. Or if the faith in a state 
religion must be admitted to be necessary to 
ensure a tame submission to wrong, the leaders 
in that infidelity were the church dignitaries, 
who polluted their own altars. Society has sub- 
sisted under all modifications of popular belief ; 
but the faith necessary to its prosperity, is a 
faith in truth, in honour, honesty, patriotism, 
and public virtue; and this had, in revolutionary 
France, been choked in the highest classes by 
the precepts and the examples of the hierarchy, 
while it lived and flamed in the confiding masses 
that trusted too implicitly to any knave who 
affected the garb of patriotism. Had the people 
possessed a little less faith in the virtues of the 
Church and State authorities, they would have 
prevented the revolution, by nipping its causes 
in the bud. Louis XIV., the Regent, and Louis 
XV., would never have existed such as they 
were; and events would have taken another 
direction. 

The faults which we have been compelled 
thus to denounce, are the more provoking, as 
they are not unmingled with many finely con- 
ceived passages, and many. just and vigorous 
reflections. The author's mind is so little ac- 
customed to weigh carefully its own philosophy, 
and is so thoroughly inconsistent with itself, 
that the grossest absurdity in speculation does 
not prevent his perceiving and adopting truths 
in the closest relation of opposition to it. Thus, 
while he attributes evils innumerable to infidelity 
and philosophism, and openly preaches passive 
obedience, religious and political, he does not 
the less wisely sum up the material causes of 
the revolt, and put forth many just views of men 
and things, and of the multiplied errors committed 
both “within and without the walls of Troy.” 
So, too, as to style, amidst an all-pervading absur- 
dity of mannerism, there are passages of great 
power, and occasionally of splendid, though im- 
pure eloquence. Had the author been bred in 
another school, we should say that he might 
have written well and usefully ; if we did not 
think that his admiration of that school must be 
in some way connected with defects in the native 
constitution of his mind. Having, however, 
expressed our unfavourable opinion thus freely, 
it becomes a duty to back our assertions by proof, 
and to give extracts as well of excellencies as of 
defects. In the following passage we have in- 
consistency of thought, vagueness of expression, 
and quaintness of style, all mixed together :—~ 


“ Meanwhile it is singular how long the rotten will 
hold together, proyided you do not handle it roughly. 
For whole generatigns it continues standing,‘ with a 
ghastly affectation’ of life,’ after all life and truth 
has fled out of it: so loath are men to quit their old 
ways ; and, conquering indolence and inertia, venture 
on new. Great truly is the Actual; is the Thing 
that has rescued itself from bottomless deeps of 
theory and possibility, and stands there as a definite 
indisputable Fact, whereby men do work and live, 
or once did so. Wisely shall men cleave to that, 
while it will endure ; and quit it with regret, when 
it gives way underthem. Rash enthusiast of Change, 
beware! Hast thou well considered all that Habit 
does in this life of ours ; how all Knowledge and all 
Practice hang wondrous over infinite abysses of the 
Unknown, Impracticable; and our whole being is, 
an infinite abyss, overarched by Habit, as by a thin 
Earth-rind, laboriously built together ?” 


If things naturally hold together when they 
are rotten, the inference is in favour and not 
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against a voluntary effect of change, and then, 
what are “ realities rescued from the bottomless 
depths of theory,” but downright jargon and no- 
meaning ? 

Next, look, we pray thee, reader, at the follow- 
ing, on the siege of Gibraltar :— 

“ Neither, while the War yet lasts, will Gibraltar 
surrender. Not, though Crillon, Nassau-Siegen, 
with the ablest projectors extant, are there; and 
Prince Condé and Prince d’Artois have hastened to 
hell. Wondrous leather-roofed Floating-batteries, 
set afloat by French-Spanish Pacte de Famille, give 
gallant summons: to which, nevertheless, Gibraltar 
answers Plutonically, with mere torrents of redhot 
iron,—as if stone Calpe had become a throat of the 
Pit ; and utters such a Doom’s-blast of a No, as all 
men must credit.’’ 

There is an historical style with a vengeance! 
Pistol’s “he hears with ears” is plain English to 
it. ‘The author’s estimate of Necker is not 
high :— 

“We saw Turgot cast forth from the Controller- 
ship with shrieks,—for want of a Fortunatus’ Purse. 
As little could M. de Clugny manage the duty; or 
indeed do anything, but consume his wages; attain 
‘a place in History,’ where as an ineffectual shadow 
thou beholdest him still lingering ; and let the duty 
manage itself. Did Genevese Necker possess such a 
Purse then ? He possessed Banker's skill, Banker's 
honesty ; credit of all kinds, for he had written Aca- 
demic Prize Essays, struggled for India Companies, 
given dinners to Philosophes, and * realized a fortune 
in twenty years." He possessed further a taciturnity 
and solemnity ; of depth, or else of dulness. How 
singular for Celadon Gibbon, false swain as he had 
proved ; whose father, keeping most probably his 
own gig, * would not hear of such a union,’—to find 
now his forsaken Demoiselle Curchod sitting in the 
high places of the world, as Minister’s Madame, and 
* Necker not jealous.’ 

“A new young Demoiselle, one day to be famed 
as a Madame and De Stael, was romping about the 
knees of the Decline and Fall; the lady Necker 
founds Hospitals ; gives solemn Philosophe dinner- 
parties, to cheer her exhausted Controller General. 
Strange things have happened ; by clamour of Phi- 
losophism, management of Marquis de Pezay, and 
Poverty constraining even Kings. And so Necker, 
Atlas-like, sustains the burden of the Finances, for 
five years’ long. Without wages, for he refused such ; 
cheered only by Public Opinion, and the ministering 
of his noble Wife. With many thoughts in him, it 
is hoped; which however he is shy of uttering. His 
Compte Rendu, published by the royal permission, 
fresh sign of a New Era, shows wonders: which 
what but the genius of some Atlas-Necker can pre- 
vent from becoming portents? In Necker’s head 
too there is a whole pacific French Revolution, of 
its kind ; and in that taciturn dull depth, or deep 
dulness, ambition enough. 

“Meanwhile, alas, his Fortunatus’ Purse turns out 
to be little other than the old ‘ vectigal of Parsimo- 
ny.’ Nay, he too has to produce his scheme of 
taxing: Clergy, Noblesse to be taxed; Provincial 
Assemblies, and the rest,—like a mere Turgot! The 
expiring M. de Maurepas must gyrate one other 
time. Let Necker also depart ; not unlamented. 

“ Great ina private station, Necker looks on from 
the distance ; abiding his time. ‘Eighty thousand 


copies’ of his new Book, which he calls Administra- 


tion des Finances, will be sold in few days. He is 
gone; but shall return, and that more than once, 
borne by a whole shouting Nation. Singular Con- 
troller-General of the Finances: once Clerk in The- 
lusson’s Bank!!!” 

The following sketch, with all its mannerisms, 
its affected present tense, and its absurdities, is 
lively and pregnant :— 

* For the present, however, consider Longchamp ; 
now when Lent is ending, and the glory of Paris and 
France has gone forth, as in annual wont. Not to 
assist at Z'enebris Masses, but to sun itself and show 
itself, and salute the Young Spring. Manifold, 
bright-tinted, glittering with gold; all through the 
Bois de Boulogne, in long-drawn variegated rows ; 
—like long-drawn living flower-borders, tulips, 


dahlias, lilies of the valley; all in their moving 


flower-pots (of new-gilt carriages): pleasure of the 
eye, and pride of life! So rolls and dances the Pro- 
cession ; steady, of firm assurance, as if it rolled on 


adamant and the foundation of the world: not on | 


mere heraldic parehment,—under which smoulders 


a lake of fire. Dance on, ye foolish ones ; ye sought | 


not wisdom, neither have ye found it. Ye and your 
fathers have sown the wind, ye shall reap the whirl- 
wind. Was it not, from of old, written: Zhe wages 
of sin is death ? 

* But at Longchamp, as elsewhere, we remark for 
one thing, that dame and cavalier are waited on each 
by a kind of human familiar, named jokei. Little 
elf, or imp; though young, already withered ; with 
its withered air of premature vice, of knowingness, 
of completed elfhood: useful in various emergencies. 
The name jokei (jockey) comes from the English ; as 
the thing also fancies that it does. Our Anglomania, 
in fact, is grown considerable ; prophetic of much. 
If France is to be free, why shall she not, now 
when mad war is hushed, love neighbouring Free- 
dom? Cultivated men, your Dukes de Liancourt, 
de la Rochefoucault, admire the English Constitu- 
tion, the English National Character ; would import 
what of it they can. 

“ Of what is lighter, especially if it be light as 
wind, how much easier the freightage ! Non-Admiral 
Duke de Chartres (not yet d’Orleans or Egalité) 
flies to and fro across the Strait; importing English 
Fashions: this he, as hand-and-glove with an English 
Prince of Wales, is surely qualified to do. Carriages 
and saddles; top-boots, and rédingoles, as we call 
riding-coats. Nay the very mode of riding: for now 
no man on # level with his age but will trot @ 7’ dn- 
glaise, rising in the stirrups; scornful of the old sit- 
fast method, in which, according to Shakespeare, 
‘butter and eggs’ go to market. Also, he can urge 
the fervid wheels, this brave Chartres of ours: no 
whip in Paris is rasher and surer than the unpro- 
fessional one of Monseigneur. 

“ Elf jokeis we have seen; but see now real York- 
shire jockies, and what they ride on, and train: 
English racers for French Races. These likewise 
we owe first (under the Providence of the Devil) to 
Monseigneur. Piince d’Artois also has his stud of 
racers. Prince d‘Artois has withal the strangest 
horseleech: a moonstruck, much-enduring indivi- 
dual, of Neuchatel in Switzerland,—named Jean 
Paul Marat. <A problematic Chevalier d’Eon, now 
in petticoats now in breeches, is no less problematic 
in London than in Paris; and causes bets and law- 
suits. Beautiful days of international communion ! 
Swindlery and Blackguardism have stretched hands 
across the Channel, and saluted mutually: on the 
race-course of Vincennes or Sablons, behold, in 
English curricle-and-four, wafted glorious among the 
principalities and rascalities,an English Dr. Dodd,— 
for whom also the too early gallows gapes. 

“ Duke de Chartres was a young Prince of great 
promise, as young princes often are; which promise 
unfortunately has belied itself. With the huge Or- 
leans Property, with Duke de Penthiévre for Father- 
in-law (and now the young Brother-in-law Lamballe 
killed by excesses),—he will one day be the richest 
man in France. Meanwhile, ‘ his hair is all falling 
out, his blood is quite spoiled,—by early transcen- 
dentalism of debauchery. Carbuncles stud his face ; 
dark studs on a ground of burnished copper. A 
most*signal failure, this young Prince! ‘The stuff 
prematurely burnt out of him ; little left but foul 
smoke and ashes of expiring sensualities: what 
might have been Thought, Insight, and even Con- 
duct, gone now, or fast going,—to confused darkness, 
broken by bewildering dazzlements ; to obstreperous 
crochets; to activities which you may call semi- 
delirious, or even semi-galvanic! Paris affects to 
laugh at his charioteering; but he heeds not such 
laughter.” 

In the author’s remarks on the Girondins 
there is much truth buried in mere jargon :— 


“ In fact, one thing strikes us in these poor Giron- 
dins: their fatal shortness of vision; nay fatal poor- 
ness of character, for that is the root of it. They are 
as strangers to the People they would govern ; to the 
thing they have come to work in. Formulas, Philo- 
sophies, Respectabilities, what has been written in 
Books, and admitted by the cultivated classes: this 





inadequate Scheme of Nature’s working is all that 





Nature, let her work as she will, can reveal to 
men. So they perorate and speculate ; and call, 
the Friends of Law, when the question is not » 
No-Law, but Life or No-Life. Pedants of ¢ 
lution, if not Jesuits of it! Their Formalism jg 
great also is their Egoism. France rising to figh; 
Austria has been raised only by Plot of the tenth 
March, to kill Twenty-two of them! This Revoluticy 
Prodigy, unfolding itself into terrific stature and ari. 
culation, by its own laws and Nature’s, not by the 
laws of Formula, has become unintelligible, incred. 
ble as an impossibility, the * waste chaos of a Dream: 
A Republic founded on what they call the Virtues: 
on what we call the Decencies and Respectabilities. 
this they will have, and nothing but this, Whatso. 
ever other Republic Nature and Reality send, shai 
be considered as not sent; as a kind of Nightman 
Vision, and thing non-extant; disowned by th 
Laws of Nature, and of Formula. Alas! Dim fy 
the best eyes is this Reality ; and as for these me, 
they will not look at it with eyes at all, but on}; 
through ‘ facetted spectacles’ of Pedantry, wounded 
Vanity ; which yield the most portentous spectrum, 
Carping and complaining for ever of Plots ani 
Anarchy, they will do one thing: prove, to demon. 
stration, that the Reality will not translate inj 
their Formula; that they and their Formula ap 
incompatible with the Reality: and, in its dar 
wrath, the Reality will extinguish it and them! 
What a man kens he cans. But the beginning of a 
man’s doom is that vision be withdrawn from him: 
that he see not the reality, but a false spectrum of 
the reality; and, following that, step darkly, with 
more or less velocity, downwards to the utter Dark; 
to Ruin, which is the great Sea of Darkness, whi. 
they all falsehoods, winding or direct, continually 
flow!” ; 

Such then is the History of the French Revolu- 
tion, as seen and declared by Mr. Carlyle; for 
in similar strains he jogs on till he arrives at 
Bonaparte’s war on the Sections of Paris, with 
which he conéludes ; summing up in the follov- 
ing vague, unsatisfactory, childish, “ most lame 
and impotent conclusion” — 

“'The ship is over the bar, then ; free she bounds 
shoreward,—amid shouting and vivats!  Citoyen 
Buonaparte is ‘named General of the Interior, by 
acclamation ;’ quelled Sections have to disarm in such 
humour as they may; sacred right of Insurrection is 
gone for ever! The Sieyes Constitution can disem- 
bark itself, and hegin marching. The miraculous 
Convention Ship has got to land :—and is there, shall 
we figuratively say, changed, as Epic Ships are wont, 
into a kind of Sea Nymph, never to sail more! to 
roam the waste, Azure, a Miracle in History! 

“*It is false,’ says Napoleon, ‘ that we fired first 
with blank charge ; it had been a waste of life to do 
that.’ Most false: the firing was with sharp and 
sharpest shot: to all men it is plain that here wa 
no sport; the rabbets and plinths of Saint-Roch 
Church show splintered by it, to this hour.—Singular: 
in old Broglie’s time, six years ago, this Whiff of 
Grapeshot was promised ; but it could not be giver 
then ; could not have profited then. Now, howewh 
the time is come for it, and the man: and 
you have it ; and the thing we specifically call Frenth 
Revolution is blown into space by it, and become 4 
thing that was !— 

* Homer's Epos, it is remarked, is like @ Bat 
relief sculpture: it does not conclude, bat merely 
ceases. Such, indeed, is the Epos of Universal His 
tory itself. Directorates, Consulates Emperorships, 
Restorations, Citizen-K ingships secceed this Busines 
in due series, in due genesis eae out of the other. 
Nevertheless the First-parent of all these may be 
said to have gone to ait in the way we see 
Babeeuf Insurrection, next year, will die in the 
birth ; stifled by the Soldiery. A Senate, if tinged 
with Royalism, can be purged by the Soldiery ; and 
an Eighteenth of Fructidor transacted by the mere 
shew of bayonets. Nay Soldiers’ bayonets can be 
used @ posteriori on a Senate, and make it leap out 
of window, still bloodless ; and produce an Eighteenth 
of Brumaire. Such changes must happen : but they 
are managed by intriguings, caballings, and then by 
orderly word of command ; almost like mere changes 
of Ministry. Not in general by sacred right of In- 
surrection, but by mulder methods growing eM 
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milder, shall the Events of French History be hence- 

brought to pass. 
mh seinitied that this Directorate, which owned, 
at its starting, these three things, an ‘old table, a 
sheet of paper, and an inkbottle, and no visible 
money or arrangement whatever, did wonders : that 
France, since the Reign of Terror hushed itself, has 
been a new France, awakened like a giant out of 

r; and has gone on, in the Internal Life of it, 
with continual progress. As for the External form 
and forms of Life,—what can we say except that out 
of the Eater there comes Strength: out of the Un- 
wise there comes not wisdom; Shams are burnt up; 
nay, what as yet is the peculiarity of France, the 
very Cant of them is burnt up. The new Realities 
are not yet come: ah no, only Phantasms, Paper 
models, tentative Prefigurements of such ! In France 
there are now Four Million Landed Properties ; that 
black portent of an Agrarian Law is as it were real- 
ied! What is still stranger, we understand all 
Frenchmen have ‘the right of duel ;? the Hackney- 
coachman with the Peer, if insult be given: such is 
the law of Public Opinion. Equality at least in 
death! The Form of Government is by Citizen King, 
frequently shot at, not yet shot.” 

Readers, have we made out our case? 





Narrative of a Voyage of Observation among 
the Colonies of Western Africa, in the Flag 
Ship Thalia ; and of a Campaign in Kaffir- 
Land, §c. By J. E. Alexander, K.L.S. 2 
vols, Colburn, 

Carrain Alexander certainly possesses the pen 

ofa ready writer. Though still in the prime of 

life, he has already indited some ten or a dozen 
volumes of his travels in the Old World and the 

New; in every climate and situation, on ship- 

board and on shore, he knows how to realize the 

negro’s idea of European travelling—to take 
walk and make book. A steady flow of good 
spirits and a turn for humour, not very sparkling 
or refined, constitute the chief charm of his pages. 

They who are always pleased themselves must always please. 
Those who relish volumes of the lightest pos- 

sible texture, redolent of complacency, will find 

abundance of amusement in Captain Alexander's 
narrative. ‘There they will see the trivial and 
the serious linked in natural succession, nc 
squeamishness of taste or critical simplicity in- 
terfering in the least with the author's facility. 

Itis related that Marolles, on presenting one of 

his poems to a friend, observed that his verses 

cost him nothing : ‘They cost yowall that they are 
worth,’ replied the other. Now if a too ready 

versification be an evil, how much worse is a 

fatal facility of prose! We confess that at the 

present day, when the public business of civiliza- 
tion is so much clogged and impeded by the in- 
crease of useless books, we doubt whether it 
vould not be advisable to pass an act of Parlia- 
ment to prohibit the publication, or the reading, 
tr aleast the reviewing of them. Inasmuch as 
tisthe business and the duty of the reviewer 
cull and bind together, for the benefit of his 
rader, flowers scattered over wide parterres, his 

Yuable industry is thrown away as often as he 

dights on an empty volume. The work before 

Ws fully exemplifies the latter difficulty. It is 

bo unsubstantial to admit of being analysed ; 

lke the soap-bubble exhibiting the Newtonian 

Tings, it owes its colour wholly to its thinness, 

We shall therefore overlook altogether its chro- 

gical order and sequence of events, and con- 
tent ourselves with selecting a few anecdotes 
iiteresting in themselves or characteristic of our 
wuthor’s manner. We shall begin with the ren- 
tontre of a remarkable and perhaps neglected 
taveller, at the settlement of Bathurst on the 
ambia :— 

“Mr. Hunter said, ‘I suppose you would like to 
#e the surviving companion of Denham, Clapperton, 
ad Oudney’s expedition—Hilman, the carpenter, 

48 now caulking the bottom of a schooner out- 





side.’ I answered, that nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to see and converse with so 
interesting a person. Accordingly Mr. Hilman was 
sent for. He is a tall spare-made man, with black 
hair, straight nose, and a face well bronzed with an 
African sun. He had on a nankeen jacket and 
trousers; and taking off his broad-brimmed straw hat, 
he sat down with us, and in his manner and conver- 
sation showed a great deal of modesty and intelli- 
gence. Filling a glass of gin and water, he rose, and 
turning to me said with feeling, ‘On my feet, sir, I 
drink your health; and may you meet with every 
success in your present undertaking.’ 

“ We then talked of Hilman’s companions; of the 
unfortunate jealousies of Denham and Clapperton ; 
of the cause of their deaths, as well as that of Dr. 
Oudney ; of the great comfort of tea, coffee, and 
sugar, on a journey; also of the Arab pepper fillee, 
which promotes sleep. I next inquired into the cir- 
cumstances of Hilman, and he said, ‘In 1825, I 
embarked at Leghorn, and arrived in London, my 
constitution considerably shaken after my journeyings 
in Central Africa. I had volunteered from the dock- 
yard at Malta, to go with the travellers, to build 
boats for them in crossing rivers, &c. ; and I applied 
to the Admiralty for some recompense for accom- 
panying an expedition which, I understood, had cost 
the country thirty thousand pounds: when I was 
told that I might have the superannuation of a re- 
tired carpenter, twenty-four pounds a-year. But 
this, of course could not support me and my family, 
whom I allow at present thirty-six pounds out of my 
six shillings a-day here: so I sailed for Fernando 
Po with Captain Owen, and assisted in clearing and 
building there; and now I have been sent here. 
But it would be a great matter for me, if I could get 
my pension for the support of my wife and children. 
I want to lay by something out of my earnings by 
labour here; for I find I cannot hold out much 
longer.’ I promised to mention his case at home, 
and then bade him good by.” 

To this may be added the following remarks 
on Lander and on the son of Mungo Park :— 

“Mr. Bannerman said, that a report had lately 
reached Accra, that Lander’s death was owing to his 
having taken Captain Trotter, of the Curlew cruiser, 
up the Niger in one of his steamers to look for a 
slaver. The slave dealers immediately concluded 
that Lander had also the suppression of their traffic 
in view, besides the introduction of English manu- 
factures into the country ; and accordingly they laid 
in wait for him, and shot him the next time that he 
went up in a canoe. If Lander was so imprudent as 
to be seen with officers‘of the navy engaged in the 
suppression of the slave trade, and even assisting 
them, his fate, though it is ever to be deeply deplor- 
ed, is not surprising. 

“Tt was at Accra that Mr. Thomas Park, son of 
the celebrated traveller, was landed as a midshipman 
from the Sybille, with three years’ leave of absence, 
to travel into the interior, and search for his father. 
He was a fine tall Scotch lad, only nineteen years of 
age, and without any knowledge of the world. His 
death has been commonly ascribed to poison, admi- 
nistered to him in vengeance for having imprudently 
ascended a fetiche, or sacred tree: but the real 
cause was his obstinacy in rejecting the advice of 
the resident merchants of Accra. He lived for three 
months in the town, and though he had frequent in- 
vitations to take up his quarters with the Europeans, 
he preferred remaining in a hut with designing na- 
tives, who plundered him. There he indulged in 
drinking spirits; married an Accra wife by way of 
learning the language,—though the dialect at Accra 
is totally different from those in the interior; and 
took long walks in the heat of the day, with a view 
of hardening himself. The consequences of these 
imprudences was, that when he set out to cross the 
Volta, his constitution was, already completely 
broken; he was thin and weak ; he caught a fever 
after a few marches, and fell another victim to African 
discovery.” 

The best sketch, without exception, in Captain 
Alexander's volumes, is “the interior” of the 
cabin of one of his Majesty’s gun-brigs :— 

“The Wolf having sailed for Simon’s Bay, I took 
leave of my Cape friends; and mounting a horse 
wagon, went to join the ship. J again embarked, and 





we stood away up the coast. The captain of the 
Wolf was one of the best natured and most eccentric 
men I ever met in command of a ship of war. A 
strong and hardy seaman, in boats or in battle, he 
had fearlessly exposed his life; and he was made of 
stuff to go through any work. Much against our 
wish, he gave up his own cabin to Captain Sherwin, 
royal navy, (a special justice,) and myself, and slept 
on deck. At three o’clock in the morning, I was 
awoke by a monkey jumping into my cot,—a trick 
of the captain’s,—and got rid of the intruder only by 
rolling him up inacloak. Some time afterwards, 
two game cocks crowed alternately from opposite 
lockers ; and bull-dogs worried one another under 
the table. On the cabin floor were sacks of corn, 
barrels of flower, boxes of empty bottles, old shoes, 
and paint pots; from the beams hung bird and buck- 
skins, horns, boats’ fenders, a fiddle, triangles, &c. ; 
and on deck, sheep and goats, pigs and poultry, had 
free range to keep them healthy. In short, the Wolf 
was a museum of curiosities, and a floating mena- 
gerie.” 


So far Captain Alexander’s light, tripping, 
unthinking narrative preserves the air of good- 
nature, notwithstanding a little oblique satire 
scattered through it of no very formidable kind. 
But on his arrival in Algoa Bay, near the scene 
of warfare, he puts off the amiables, and comes 
forward as an accomplished polemic, in the com- 
plete panoply of the worst slang of a licentious 
press. His mental constitution was probably 
not strong enough to resist the contagion of 
political animosities, or perhaps his sense of 
right and wrong was too much influenced by 
calculations of expediency. We are not at all 
surprised that a gallant military officer, who has 
travelled over half the earth, sighing and search- 
ing after “ the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war” should look upon the Kaffir war as a god- 
send ; that he should be prepared to vindicate it 
to the fullest extent; to maintain the justice of 
holding the conquered territory, and of adding 
to our possessions at the Cape a few more 
provinces of some thousand square miles each, 
to be administered by some favourites of the ~ 
conqueror. Neither are we surprised that he 
should paint ex couleur de rose all who contri- 
bute to gratify his military ardour, and lavish on 
his superior officers encomiums couched in terms 
approaching to adulation. But we confess that 
we are astonished beyond measure at the lan- 
guage in which Captain Alexander has thought 
fit to designate those who ventured to believe 
that the war with the Kaffirs was prosecuted 
with undue severity. He styles them “ pseudo- 
philanthropists,” “ religio-political faction,” “ un- 
natural faction,”’—and finally he ascribes the 
origin of the war altogether “to the atrovious 
conduct of the Cape Jesuits.” By this he 
alludes to the Church Missionary Society. Now 
we have no wish to launch, at present, into so 
wide a sea of discussion as the Jesuitism of the 
missionaries, but we cannot omit to observe, that 
among the many classes of hypocrites, lay and 
clerical, civil and military, which infest society, 
the most respectable are those who suffer mar- 
tyrdom for their opinions ; and suclr is the situa- 
tion of those whom our author styles “ the Cape 
Jesuits.” Captain Alexander plainly intimates 
that certain parties at the Cape taught disaffec- 
tion to the Hottentots, encouraged the Kafflirs 
to take up arms against the Colony, and were 
guilty of other treasonable acts. Such accusa- 
tions, bandied about by the Colonial press, are 
lamentable enough, even though contemptible ; 
but when they proceed from the Aide-de-Camp 
of the Governor of the Colony and are employed 
too to vindicate that course of proceeding which 
the Home Government has condemned, they 
acquire an adventitious importance from his 
authority. Was it not exceedingly unbeceming 
in the Governor of a Colony to mix himself up 
with the squabbles of factions, and avail him- 
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self of the disreputable aid of party calumnies, 
or, on the other hand, if treasonable practices 
did really exist, why did he not bring them to 
light, and punish them as they deserved ?—But 
let us turn from a topic ever prolific of bad feel- 
ings, and cast our eye over the land of Ama- 
kosima :— 

“We were now in Kaffir-land, but not a Kaffir 
was to be seen: they were all in the fastnesses of the 
Amatola; but with scouts hanging, doubtless, on our 
flanks to watch the progress of the troops. The 
beauty of the country increased as we advanced. 
Clumps of trees and bushes diversified the land- 
scape; there was abundant food for man in large 
fields of maize and millet, waving ripe and unreaped 
in the fresh morning breeze ; and sweet pasturage 
for beast was indicated by the presence of thorny 
mimosas. ‘* Why were the Kaffirs not content with 
this fine country of theirs 2’ several of us simulta- 
neously exclaimed: ‘that they must needs carry the 
firebrand and assegai into ours; and, vain of their 
fancied strength, and urged on by an indomitable 
thirst for plunder, incur the risk of a severe retribu- 
tion?” 

The time may come when some Kaffir Fila- 
caja may lament, like his Italian prototype, that 
his native land has been the frequent spoil of 
foreign conquerors, owing to its too great beauty. 
Here is a camp sketch in our author's best 
manner :— 

* Hottentots have a natural aptitude for war. They 
are a reckless people, light hearted, light made, and 
hardy. With their high cheek bones, narrow eye- 
lids, projecting chin and lips, and smoke-dried com- 
plexion, they are far from being a handsome race. 
But, to use a homely phrase, they have a ‘rough and 
ready’ look about them; march and fire very well ; 
have an uncommonly keen sight ; rival North Ame- 
rican Indians in tracking an enemy by his marks, 
though several days old, on the ground and on the 
bushes; are indifferent to the shelter of tents; can 
eat six pounds of meat and two of bread at a sitting, 
and then, with the assistance of a girdle, go three 
days without food ; and, in short, are excellent ma- 
terials for light troops, and are rapidly trained to 
war, whether on foot or on horseback. 

“The Dutch burghers are generally very tall and 
lusty men, subsisted from their youth upwards on 
mutton, and living in one of the healthiest climates 
in the world, which is totally free from marsh miasma 
and contagious disorders. When called out for the 
defence of the colony, they go into the field usually 
with a couple of horses, one of which they ride, and 
the other they lead. On this last is strapped a vel 
kombaars, or sheep-skin blanket, to sleep in, some 
trifling change of raiment, and some biltong, or dried 
meat. Many burghers have a little Hottentot boy, 
called an achter rijder, perched like a monkey, with 
a handkerchief round its head, on a third horse. 
This attendant carries on the march the long roer of 
his baas, or master, and hands it to him when he 
desires to bring down a buck or Kaffir. From early 
and long practice, the Dutch burghers are excellent 
marksmen; and though they prefer fighting the 
Kaffirs out of the bush to exposing themselves, under 
every disadvantage, in it, having no arms for close 
combat, yet we have seen that they can fight, and 
desperately too, in the bush. With the addition of 
the chief of weapons, the sword, in their hands, and 
the knowledge how, and inclination to use it, they 
would be most formidable antagonists any where.” 

The invasion of Kaffir-Land was undertaken 
as a means of vengeance and retaliation, and 
was carried on with a measure of sweeping de- 
struction, which was severely reproved, as our 
readers are probably aware, by Lord Glenelg, 
as transgressing the limits observed in civilized 
warfare. The Kaffir bands, brave, but ill-orga- 
nized, were an easy prey to well-trained soldiers 
and to the long guns of the Dutch boors. But 
the generous spirit of one British officer at least 
revolted at the inglorious slaughter. 

“ Individual instances of great bravery were some- 
times displayed by the Kaftirs. Among these, may 
be recorded the hardihood of a single Kaffir, who 
jumped in through the window of a frontier house, 





in which there were two or three Dutch farmers 
with their families, waiting for an opportunity to fall 
back into the colony. The Kaffir hurled an assegai 
at a farmer, but missed him; but before he had 
time to draw another, one of the Dutchmen snatched 
up a rifle and levelled it; when the Kaffir covered 
his head with his kaross, and received the contents 
of the piece through his brain. 

“T mentioned before, that a single Kaffir, if sur- 
rounded, would stand up and throw his assegais to 
the last. This determined spirit of ‘no surrender’ 
is to be admired; as much as the spectacle of a 
dozen stout fellows galloping after and ‘shooting 
down’ a single foe is calculated to excite only disgust 
and contempt. But I here givea trait of an opposite 
description. Major Gregory, of the 98th regiment, 
whose activity and zeal at the commencement of the 
war are deserving of every praise, noticed one day in 
the field a Kaffir dashing across an open spot. He 
galloped after him, quickly covered him with his 
gun, and, being one of the best shots in the colony, 
would certainly have destroyed him; but upon 
seeing that the Kaffir was a solitary straggler, the 
gallant major threw up the muzzle of his piece, and 
said, with the characteristic humanity of the man, 
and with the spirit of the true soldier, ‘I can’t shoot 
that poor devil.’ ” 

The death of Hintza, the paramount chief of 
the Kaffirs, is an instance “ of a dozen stout fel- 
lows shooting down a single foe.” But, as we 
gave an account of that catastrophe two years 
ago (see Ath. 1835, pp. 547, 730), in Capt. Alex- 
ander’s own words, we shall not make any fur- 
ther mention of it here. But we cannot withhold 
from our readers the following anecdote relative 
to that royal personage,—repeating, by the way, 
that our author owes all his inspiration, not to 
Apollo, but to Momus. 

“The appetite of the Kaffirs is quite extraordi- 
nary: thus Hintza, after eating a very hearty dinner 
in Colonel Smith’s tent, would go to his own, and 
his cook (naked ont of respect) approaching him, 
would present the fatty omentum of an ox for the 
great chief’s supper. A Highland piper was ordered 
to play for Hintza’s amusement ; and he strutted 
about in the usual consequential manner, ‘ skirlin’ 
like mad:’ whilst the Kaffirs sat on the ground 
mute, and with their right hands on their mouths, 
uttering occasionally to one another a short ‘Oh!’ 
Hintza was asked what he thought of the music. He 
answered, that he could not understand it properly ; 
that some of it reminded him of his children at 
home, and made him cry; and that he supposed 
that the instrument had been invented by us out of 
regard for the general, to imitate his crying when he 
was a little boy ; and to remind him of the crying of 
his children !” 


We shall make another extract, for animad- 
version, before we close these volumes :— 

* Let us now shortly review the change which had 
taken place in the sentiments of Sir Benjamin 
D*Urban, with regard to the Kaffirs. Before he 
had come into personal contact with them, and before 
he had visited the frontier, he knew that they were 
a rude and a barbarous people; but at the same 
time he believed, that under the system of border 
policy they had been as much ‘sinned against as 
sinning.’ His excellency entertained the most be- 
nevolent views towards the native tribes generally ; 
but all that he witnessed when he came to Graham’s 
Town, the ferocious murders and heartless devasta- 
tion which the savages had committed, and the con- 
tinual distress of ruined men, widows, and orphans, 
taught him the real character of the Kaffir tribes. 
He gained further a personal knowledge, during the 
progress of the war, of their ferocity and treachery ; 
and this experience finally dictated to him a necessity 
for a totally different line of policy, from that which 
he had desired and projected.” 

Our readers will at once perceive how weak 
and insincere is this defence of the-alleged change 
of sentiments. In fact, Sir Benjamin D’Urban 
has never withdrawn his opinion, (which is re- 
peated by his aide-de-camp, Capt. Alexander,) 
that the indiscretion of his predecessor in office 
(Col, Wade) in expelling the Kaffir chief, Ma- 





como, from some of his best land on the 
was the cause of the war. His change of sep. 
timents, then, regards wholly the expediency of 
conquering the Kafr country, and of annexing 
it to the British colony ; and are we not justified 
in suspecting, that it was not an intimate ap. 
quaintance with the Kaffirs, but a near view of 
their fine country, which tempted the governor 
to hearken to the solicitations of the colonists, 
and to adopt plans of extensive conquest? 

We have no wish to quarrel with sincere 
changes of opinion founded on conviction, but 
changes of opinion necessarily raise the question 
of sincerity ; and we confess that his suppression 
of many important facts connected with the 
Kaffir war, induce us to question the sincerity of 
Capt. Alexander's volumes. He does not even 
once allude to the hardships of the Commando 
system. To be sure, he is careful not to depress 
the character of the white men, but then he ex- 
cludes from the benefit of his consideration all 
whom he is disposed to paint black. In fine, 
whatever may have been the misconduct of the 
Cape Jesuits, we are sure that they cannot have 
done anything worse than to lend their aid in 
fomenting hatred and dissension, and to give u 
humanity altogether to the calculations of in- 
terest. 





Venetia. By the Author of ‘Vivian Grey, 
and ‘ Henrietta Temple.’ 3 vols. Colburn, 


Poets! look well to your lives, for the novelists 
are after you! Here, without any regard for 
the feelings of the living, we have Lord Byron 
conjured up, with all his pride, misanthropy, 
and passion, to play the part of one of Mr. Col- 
burn’s three-volumed heroes; and his wife and 
child, and friends, and mother, and Newfound- 
land dog, are all called upon to furnish figures 
for the family picture. Is all this fair?—we 
think not; and the surviving members of the 
noble poet have just cause to complain of the 
liberty which the biographical novelist has taken 
with the actions of their lives—their motives 
and their feelings. If this attempt to attract 
attention, and to excite an interest, be success- 
ful, we shall soon have a history of Mr. and 
Mrs. Moore and the children; a long narrative 
founded on the lives of Mr. Coleridge and his 
two sons—not omitting Mr. and Mrs. Gillman; 
or a domestic account of Messrs. Rogers, Too- 
good & Co.; with a minute detail of their soda 
and biscuit dinners and lobster suppers. 

To those who have read Moore's Life of Lord 
Byron, the characters and incidents which form 
this novel will be familiar enough. Lady Annabel 
Herbert lives in retirement with her daughter 
Venetia at Cherbury, (a descendant, we pre- 
sume, of the sweet and chivalrous Lord Herbert 
“of that ilk”). Lord Cadurcis is the boy-lover 
of Venetia, and turns out the great poet of his 
time. For some unexplained reason, Lacy 
Annabel has left her husband, Mr. Herbert. (m 
whom we trace marks of poor Shelley); and 
she is averse to the union of Lord Cadurvis w! 
her daughter. After the usual vicissitudes of 
the usual three volumes, Mr. Herbert again re- 
sides with his wife ; and the mazriage of the poet 
with his idol is arranged. But both Mr. Her- 
bert and Lord Cadurcis are drowned in a white 
squall; and finally Venetia is wedded to the 
new Lord Cadurcis, a sailor and a kind-hearted 
man, as the present Lord Byron may probably 
be. 

We will now introduce our readers to Lord 
Cadurcis in one of his lion-scenes :— 

“‘ Watch Cadurcis,’ said Mr. Horace Pole to & 
very fine lady. ‘ Does not he look sublime ?” : 

«Show me him,’ said the lady, very eagerly ; I 
have never seen him yet; I am actually dying 
know him. You know we have just come to town: 


* And have caught the raging epidemic, I see; 
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uid Mr. Pole, with a sneer. ‘ However, there is the 

marvellous young gentleman! “ Alone in a crowd,” 
ashe says in his last poem. Very interesting !° 

«* Wonderful creature !’ exclaimed the dame. 

«‘Charming !’ said Mr. Pole. ‘If you ask Lady 
Monteagle, she will introduce him to you, and then, 

ps, you will be fortunate enough to be handed 
to dinner by him.’ 

«*Qh! how I should like it!’ 

«+ You must take care, however, not to eat; he 
cannot endure a woman who eats.’ 

«I never do,’ said the lady, very simply ; at least 
atdinner. * * 

“¢He looks very unhappy.’ 

“¢ Very,’ said Mr. Pole. ‘ Evidently something 
on his conscience.” 

«¢They do whisper very odd things,’ said the lady, 
with great curiosity. * Do you think there is any- 
thing in them >” 

**Oh! no doubt,’ said Mr. Pole ; ‘look at him; 
you can detect crime in every glance.” 

" **Dear me, how shocking! I think he must he 
the most interesting person that ever lived. I should 
slike to know him! They say he is so very odd.” 

“*Very,’ said Mr. Pole. ‘He must be a man of 
genius; he is so unlike every body ; the very tie of 
his cravat proves it. And his hair, so savage and 
dishevelled ; none but a man of genius would not wear 
powder. Watch him to-day, and you will observe 
that he will not condescend to perform the slightest 
act like an ordinary mortal. I met him at dinner 
yesterday, at Fanshawe’s, and he touched nothing but 
biscuits and soda-water. Fanshawe, you know, is 
famous for his cook. Very complimentary and 
gratifying, was it not ?” 

** Dear me!’ said the lady,‘I am delighted to 
se him; and yet I hope I shall not sit by him at 
dinner. I am quite afraid of him.’ 

**He is really very awful!’ said Mr. Pole. 

»*In the mean time the subject of these observa- 
tions slowly withdrew to the further end of the 
siloon, apart from every one, and threw himself upon 
a couch, with a somewhat discontented air. Lady 
Monteagle, whose eye had never left him for a mo- 
nent, although her attentions had been necessarily 
commanded by her guests, and who dreaded the silent 
nges in which Cadurcis constantly indulged, and 
vhich, when once assumed for the day, were with 
great difficulty dissipated, seized the first opportunity 
to join and soothe him. 

“* Dear Cadurcis,’ she said,‘ why do you sit here ? 
You know I am obliged to speak to all these odious 
people, and it is very cruel of you.’ 

“*You seemed to me to be extremely happy,’ 
replied his lordship, in a sarcastic tone. ’ 

“Now, Cadurcis, for Heaven’s sake, do not play 
vith my feelings,’ exclaimed Lady Monteagle, in a 
deprecating tone. ‘Pray be amiable. If I think 
jou are in one of your dark humours, it is quite 
impossible for me to attend to these people ; and you 
know it is the only point on which Monteagle ever 
has an opinion ; he insists upon my attending to his 
8.” 

“*If you prefer his guests to me, attend to them.’ 

“*Now, Cadurcis! I ask you as a favor, a favor 
to me, only for to-day. Be kind, be amiable, you 
an if you like ; no person can be more amiable ; 
wow, do!” 

“*T am very amiable,” said his lordship; * I am 
eer satisfied, if you are. You made me dine 

e. 


“*Now, Cadurcis !” 

“Have I not dined here to satisfy you 2” 

““Yes! It was very kind.’ -_ 

“*But, really, that I should be wearied with all 
the common-places of these creatures who come to 
tt your husband's cutlets, is too much,’ said his 
lordship. * And you, Gertrude, what necessity can 
there be in your troubling yourself to amuse people 
vhom you meet every day of your life, and who, 
fom the vulgar perversity of society, value you in 
act proportion as you neglect them 2° } 

“* Yes, but to-day I must be attentive ; for Henry, 
vith his usual thoughtlessness, has asked this new 
bishop to dine with us. 

“*The Bishop of ?’ inquired Lord Cadurcis 
tgerly. * Is he coming? 


pee has been in the room this quarter of an 


“* What, Masham ; Doctor Masham !’ continued 
Lord Cadurcis. 

“© Assuredly.” 

“ Lord Cadurcis changed colour, and even sighed. 
He rose rather quickly, and said,‘ I must go and 
speak to him.’ / 

“So, quitting Lady Monteagle, he crossed the 
room, and with all the simplicity of old days, which 
instantly returned on him, those melancholy eyes 
sparkling with animation, and that languid form 
quick with excitement, he caught the Doctor’s glance, 
and shook his extended hand with a heartiness which 
astonished the surrounding spectators, accustomed to 
the elaborate listlessness of his usual manner.” 













































































Lady Monteagle is intended to represent 
Lady Somebody Something, who via not 
disguise her criminal passion for the poet lord. 

The character of Venetia is extremely well 
drawn. We must give one of the love scenes 
between her and her lord-lover :— 

“* Venetia!’ said Lord Cadurcis. 

“She started. 

“*We are alone,’ he said; ‘let me call you 
Venetia when we are alone.’ 

“She did not—she could not reply ; she felt con- 
fused ; she felt, indeed, the blood rise to her cheek. 

“ How changed is everything!’ continued Cadur- 
cis. ‘To think the day should ever arrive when I 
should have to beg your permission to call you 
Venetia !” 

“She looked up; she met his glance. It was 
mournful; nay, his eyes were suffused with tears. 
She saw at her side the gentle and melancholy Plan- 
tagenet of her childhood. 

“¢*T cannot speak ; I am agitated at meeting vou,’ 
she said with her native frankness. ‘It is so long 
since we have been alone ; and, as you say, all is so 
changed.” 

“* But are you changed, Venetia ?’ he said in a 
voice of emotion, ‘ for all other change is nothing.’ 

“*T meet you with pleasure,’ she replied ; ‘ I hear 
of your fame with pride. You cannot suppose that 
it is possible I should cease to be interested in your 
welfare.” : 

** Your mother does not meet me with pleasure ; 
she hears of nothing that has occurred with pride ; 
your mother has ceased to take an interest in my 
welfare ; and why should you be unchanged ?” 

“* You mistake my mother.’ 

*“*No, no,’ replied Cadurcis, shaking his head, ‘ I 
have read her inmost soul to-day. Your mother 
hates me,—me, whom she once styled her son. She 
was a mother once to me, and you were my sister. 
If I have lost her heart, why have I not lost yours 2 

“* My heart, if you care for it, is unchanged,’ said 
Venetia. 

“*Q! Venetia, whatever you may think, I never 
wanted the solace of a sister's love more than I do at 
this moment.’ 

“¢T pledged my affection to you when we were 
children,’ replied Venetia; ‘ you have done nothing 
to forfeit it, and it is yours still.’ 

“*When we were children,’ said Cadurcis, 
musingly ; ‘when we were innocent ; when we were 
happy. You, at least, are innocent still; are you 
happy, Venetia ? 

“*TLife has brought sorrows even to me, Plan- 
tagenet.’ 

“The blood deserted his heart when she called 
him Plantagenet ; he breathed with difficulty. 

“When I last returned to Cherbury,* he said, 
‘you told me you were changed, Venetia; you re- 
vealed to me on another occasion the secret cause of 
your affliction. I was a boy then,—a foolish, ignorant 
boy. Instead of sympathising with your heartfelt 
anxiety, my silly vanity was offended by feelings I 
should have shared, and soothed, and honoured. 
Ah! Venetia, well had it been for one of us that I 
had conducted myself more kindly, more wisely.’ 

“* Nay, Plantagenet, believe me, I remember that 
interview only to regret it. The recollection of it 
has always occasioned me great grief. We were 
both to blame ; but we were both childrenthen. We 
must pardon each other's faults.’ 

“© You will hear,—that is, if you care to listen, 
Venetia,—much of my conduct and opinions,’ con- 
tinued Lord Cadurcis, ‘ that may induce you to be- 
lieve me headstrong and capricious. Perhaps I am 








less of both in all things than the world imagines. 
But of this be certain, that my feelings towards you 
have never changed, whatever you may permit them 
to be; and if some of my boyish judgments have, as 
was but natural, undergone some transformation, be 
you, my sweet friend, in some degree consoled for 
the inconsistency, since I have at length learned 
duly to appreciate one of whom we then alike knew 
little, but whom a natural inspiration taught you, at 
least, justly to appreciate—I need not say I mean 
the illustrious father of your being.’ 

“ Venetia could not restrain her tears ; she endea- 
voured to conceal her agitated countenance behind 
the fan with which she was fortunately provided. 

“*To me a forbidden subject,’ said Venetia, ‘ at 
least with them I could alone converse upon it, but 
one that my mind never deserts.’ 

“*O! Venetia,’ exclaimed Lord Cadurcis with a 
sigh, ‘ would we were both with him !’ 

“© A wild thought,’ she murmured, ‘and one I 
must not dwell upon.’ 

“* We shall meet, I hope,’ said Lord Cadurcis; 
‘we must meet—meet often. I called upon your 
mother to-day, fruitlessly. You must attempt to 
conciliate her. Why should we be parted ? We, at 
least, are friends, and more than friends. I cannot 
exist unless we meet, and meet with the frankness of 
old days.’” 

This novel comes quickly upon the footsteps 
of ‘Henrietta Temple.’ Though touched with 
some of the extravagance of that incoherent love 
story, the present is more temperately and care- 
fully written, and exhibits much less of affecta- 
tion and disordered ardour. 

The Trade-wind (for the puffs have of late 
assumed a more constant and decided form,) has 
already set steadily in. The following delicate 
apprehension on the part of some disinterested 
person, has “glinted forth” amid the simple 
leaves of the Courier and the Chronicle. But 
we should say to Mr. Colburn, as Sneer would 
say to Mr. Puff, “ Well, but if it really be so 
questionable, why do you print it?” The very 
same paper that announces the postponement 
of the publication of this novel, assures us that 
“ People ask each other if there is no offence in 
it, and whether it is prudent to bring the domestic 
history of Childe Harold so strikingly before the 
public?” This general knowledge of a work 
which is not known, is odd: but publishers and 
the public are what Coleridge called “ voonders 
above voonders.” 








Three Voyages in the Black Sea to the Coast of 
Circassia, §c.: with Sketches of the Manners, 
Customs, Religion, §c., of the Circassians. 
By the Chevalier Taitbout de Marigny, Consul 
of His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, 
at Odessa. Murray. 

Tuts translated work appears at a seasonable 

moment; though the sketches it contains were 

taken some years ago—the last of them in 1824— 

they are still fresh and valuable ; the manners and 

institutions of the Tcherkesses not changing with 
the railroad rapidity of ourown. A yet further 
interest is given to these journals by a circum- 
stance attending their publication. A portion 
of them, we are told, was originally printed in 

Count Potocki’s ‘ Voyage dans les Steps d’As- 

trakhan et du Caucase,’ which appeared in 

Paris in 1829 :—but the whole was not published 

till the Russian government, feeling it necessary 

to gratify the desire of the public for information 
about Circassia, brought them out last year, in 
the absence of the Chevalier de Marigny from 

Odessa (his consular post): making that absence, 

and the consequent impossibility of the author's 

superintendence, an excuse for a number of 
corrections, which, purported to be necessary, 
were added by a Russian editor. The said 
corrections are nothing more than so many sup- 
pressions and additions, by which the Chevalier 
de Marigny’s statements are wrested from their 
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original ‘meaning, so as to serve the political 
views of the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. In the 
present translation, the passages, as they origi- 
nally stood, are given, and the suppressions and 
addations phat out—so that the work serves 
the purpose of a mass of information, not only 
interesting per se, but as an index to the auto- 
crat’s tone of feeling and style of policy, as re- 
gard subjects of national and political interest, 
when introduced to the public by the means of 
the press. 

We have recently [Nos. 491, 2 & 3,] devoted 
a considerable space to the past history and pre- 
sent condition of the country between the Cas- 
pian and the Black Sea—were it otherwise the 
volume before us might have served as text for 
homily on points so full of interest. As the 
matter stands, we shall have recourse to it for a 
few sketches of life, manners, and adventure, 
which possibly may not be wholly unserviceable, 
as illustrating our former papers, besides amus- 
ing to the reader. 

M. de Marigny’s first voyage was undertaken 
in April 1818.—The Duke of Richelieu had con- 
ceived the desire of not only making peace, but 
establishing commercial relations with Circassia 
—and our author was sent out by M. Scassi, who 
was then attached to the department of Foreign 
Affairs, in a schooner, built at Alouchta, on the 
southern coast of the Crimea, loaded with a cargo 
of salt and iron. A previous expedition, which 
had landed at Pchiate, had been well received 
by Prince Mehmet Indar Oglou, in 1814—and 
two commissioners had been established there. 

“M. de Marigny’s intention was to anchor first at 
the port of Ghélendjik, and afterwards in the road- 
sted of Pchiate, where two commissioners had been 
established. It was a part of my instructions to pay 
a visit also, if possible, to the southern coast to seek 
for new harbours, more favourable perhaps for com- 
merce, and affording more secure anchorages.” 

The following curious custom facilitates much 
the usual difficulties experienced by a voyager 
on landing:— 

“It consists in choosing a host called a Konak, 
whose name it is sufficient to know to put oneself 
under his protection. This individual is thence- 
forward, in the eyes of his countrymen, the guarantee 
of all the actions of his protégé, to whom he shows 
every mark of the greatest hospitality, and whom he 
protects from every insult. * * 

“A stranger, if he be even guilty, finds in his 
Konak a protector who will never give him up to 
the fury of his countrymen.” 


M. de Marigny, knowing only one name in 
the country—that of Indar Oglou, the afore- 
mentioned prince, chose him for Konak; and 
found the choice secure him a kindly reception 
and hospitable entertainment, on landing at 
Ghélendjik, the first station pointed out by his 
instructions, After returning on board, 

“ At eight o’clock a boat, which appeared at the 
entrance of the harbour, steered towards us. The 
four men whom it contained came on board the 
schooner singing, and after having saluted us by 
taking off their caps, they told us they were sent 
from Pchiate, by the wife of our Konak, who, having 
already heard of our arrival, had charged them to 
congratulate us, and to offer us their services.” 

To this succeeded further civilities, and an 
increase of confidence—visits were received and 
paid, and after the arrival of M. Tausch, (a 
naturalized German, established in that district 
for commercial purposes,) who could explain 
much that must have been perplexing from its 
strangeness, the party “lived in clover.” Here 
are a few results of their observations. What 
will our ladies think of this practice on the part 
of the far-famed beauties of Circassia? The 
women, we are told, wear a corset “made of 
morocco, and furnished with two plates of wood 
placed upon the chest, which by their strong pressure 
prevent the expansion of the bosom, this part of the 


body being regarded as an attribute of maternity 
which it would be shameful to allow to be visible in 
a young girl. The corset also confines the bust 
very much from the collar-bone to the waist, by 
means of a cord which passes through leathern 
rings; sometimes silver hooks serve the same pur- 
pose ; they even wear it during the night, and only 
leave it off when it is worn out, in order to put on 
another quite as small. This might lead one to say 
that the figure of a Circassian girl the day of her 
marriage is the same size as it was when she was six 
years old.” 

And how will those who have been used to 
sigh over maidens torn from their homes to be 
imprisoned in the gloomy splendour of a harem, 
bear the disenchanting news, that, so far from 
slavery being considered a calamity on the part 
of the maidens of Circassia, it is sought by them 
with eagerness? 

“ To be sold is often the sole wish of a pretty girl, 
because she is then certain of filling a place in a 
Turkish harem, which they prefer to their Circassian 
mode of life. It is no rare occurrence to see some 
of them return to their country after having obtained 
their liberty. The accounts which they bring back 
of the joys of these voluptuous prisons, and the 
sight of the presents with which they return, suffice 
to determine the fate of many, who request to be 
sold. Few of the princes, however, sell their chil- 
dren.” 


Here are a few more fragments of information 
concerning national customs and manners :— 

“The Circassians have no idea of writing. Cer- 
tain epochs in their history are consecrated by songs 
and by some old traditions, for the most part fabu- 
lous. In business they only make use of witnesses, 
or of an oath taken over some amulets, which, among 
them, (where intrigue is unknown,t) suffices to cause 
the engagements which have been contracted to be 
scrupulously observed. Their relations being con- 
fined within a narrow sphere, they are seldom obliged 
to communicate their thoughts otherwise than by 
words; and when they are forced to do so they send 
a messenger.” 

Their worship,” M. de Marigny informs us, 
is the mechanical exercise of a number of Pagan 
and Christian ceremonies, perverted by time 
and ignorance” :— 

“There is nothing certain with regard to the 
period when Christianity was introduced into the 
Caucasus, and by whom it was preached to the ido- 
latrous people. A very general idea attributes this 
sort of apostleship to some crusaders who had escap- 
ed from the disasters of their expedition to the Holy 
Land. The little tribe of Khevsour, situated in the 
Caucasus near the Ossétinians, bear on their garments 
Maltese crosses in red cloth, and they have them 
painted in the same colour on their iron bucklers.” 

Respect is still paid to the cross.as a sacred 
symbol: on the other hand, the Penates of My- 
thology seem to be still respected among them, 
though under the modified form of “three 
sisters, who preside over domestic harmony and 
concord between neighbours, and who defend 
the traveller with their protecting shield.” Sa- 
crifices are made to these spirits on commencing 
any new undertaking. 

Following M. de Marigny’s pages, we next 
come to a visit to his Konak—Indar Oglou. He 
was hospitably received, but with some restraint, 
owing to his not yet having been made one of 
the family; an installation accompanied with an 
odd ceremony :— : 

“The ceremony of adoption consists in applying 
the mouth for a few moments to a woman's breast. 
She, as well as her husband, become from that time 
forward ataliks to the stranger, whom they receive 
among tlie number of their own legitimate children.” 

A few notices of domestic habits and occupa- 
tions may be gleaned from the account of this 
visit :— 

“The women are more especially engaged in 
manufacturing cloth of a transparent quality, which 








t Omitted in the Russian edition. 





resembles flannel; bourkas, saddle-cushions, 
coats, shoes, lace, sabres, musket and pistol-scabbards 
Like Homer's princesses, those of Circassia are not 
exempt from these labours, in which they glory to 
distinguish themselves above their vassals, ‘The 
men work as carpenters, in mounting musk 
making cannon-balls, manufacturing tolerably good 
gunpowder, and in tanning skins very imperfectly, 
by rubbing them between two pieces of box-wood, 
The forge and the jewellery line are the only tradey 
which belong to asmall number of workmen: in the 
former trade they make knives, axes, and nails ; the 
greater part of the iron of their arrows, and of the 
beautiful poniards which they use, is the work of a 
distant tribe called Koumouk. The jewellers orna. 
ment the arms, the powder-flasks, and the girdles 
with silver. It is difficult to form an idea of the 
perfection to which this kind of work is carried, and 
the beauty and correctness of the design represented 
in black by means of an acid. They generally pro. 
cure from the Turks musket and pistol-barrels, and 
sabres, which they mount after their own fashion, 
I have seen many of these arms of European fabric; 
amongst others, sabres which are for the most 
Venetian or Genoese: besides those with which they 
are supplied by commerce, they have some very old 
ones, mostly found in the tombs. We may judge of 
the length of time that they have been used by the 
diminution of the width, which is often one-third 
less. Their helmets, coats of mail, and bows, are 
brought to them from Persia and Constantinople: 
they purchase but few, and those that they possess 
descend from father to son in families, of whom they 
form the principal inheritance ; the number of them 
may be estimated at 20,000. * * 

“The young wives of princes or knights wear 
under the veil a red calotte ornamented in front 
with a band of black morocco with silver buttons, 
which is very becoming to them, and allow their 
hair to hang down in long tresses. The busts of the 
daughters of Indar Oglou were tightened in an extra- 
ordinary manner, and their antéris clasped from the 
throat downwards with silver plates. From the girdle 
of the eldest were suspended a great number of toys 
of the same metal; the form of their caps was not 
graceful; they were composed of six pieces of cloth 
of different colours, cut in the shape of slices of 
melons; some lace was arranged on them so as to 
cover the seams. Girls of an inferior rank wore plain 
round ones. The two young princesses, without 
being handsome, had, as it appeared to me, very 
pleasing countenances ; the eldest is named Gyacha, 
and the youngest Tchapsine. I forget the meaning 
of these two names: all those that are given to 
infants have a signification. I saw two women, one 
of whom was called Lion-look, and the other Hind- 
shape.” , 

It is noticeable, that the next Russian inter- 
polation charges these far-renowned beauties 
with the universal affliction of a cutaneous 
malady. The close of the passage, however, is 
curious :— 

“It must be owned, that very few beauties can 
anywhere resist the effects of the labours and the 
kind of life to which the women are subjected in 
their native land. One example will suffice. I said 
one day to M. Tausch that the warehouses requited 
plastering again. This young man replied, with bis 
Circassian naiveté, that he would tell the princesses 
so; that they had already done it themselves, and 
would do it again with pleasure.” 

On his second voyage M. de Marigny was ac- 
companied by a lady and her Russian maid. The 
former was received with the most affectionate 
demonstrations of welcome :-— 

“On her landing, the princesses came to meet 
her, and having taken her hand in theirs, they press 
ed her to their bosoms, presenting alternately the 
right and left side. A great number of natives, 
anxious to see her, surrounded her, and accompa 
nied her to a car drawn by oxen, in which she 
placed herself with the daughters of our Konak and 
the young Chapsouke princess; others followed on 
foot. On the road several families were waiting to 
see her, and they all expressed the pleasure they 
felt on the occasion. : 

“The wife of Indar Oglou came to receive her at 
a short distance from her residence, followed by all 
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vassals. After the usual ceremonies, she was 
lucted into the strangers’ apartment: dinner 
soon followed her arrival ; it was served upon twelve 
little tables. The princesses, who were fasting in 


consequence of the Ramazan, occupied themselves 
during the repast in dividing the bread and meat, 
to make them into mouthfuls. After dinner they 
prought water for her to wash her hands, and they 
washed her feet, which is a mark of high respect. 
The rest of the day was passed in amusing Madame 
Ewith games and dances. Indar Oglou, who ar- 
rived in the evening, rejoiced to see the intimacy 
prevailing between her and his family, and begged 
her to consider his house as her own. Some of their 
stoms she was quick in adopting, which delighted 
them: they wished to make her entirely Circassian, 
and orders were given to prepare a dress for her, at 
which they worked all night.” 

Further on, we have a glimpse of the medical 

ractice of the country :— 

“We stopped for a few moments at the house of 
Circassian who was ill, and whom my companion 
wished to see. I was astonished at the noise that 
issued from within ; young people and children were 
weupied in all sorts of noisy games, whilst the phy- 
dcian, gravely seated by the invalid, only articulated 
now and then one er two words. His place is held 
cred; no one dares take it if he goes away; any 
me presuming to profane it by taking possession of 
itwould be obliged to pay him a considerable sum. 
They treat their patients with simples and amulets: 
for the cure of certain fevers they place great faith 
jn some ancient tombs, and in the ruins of ancient 
monuments, where they send their sick to sleep for 
sveral nights. During my first journey to Ghé- 
lndjik, a Circassian asked me for a remedy, or some 
payer for a relative, who had been for a long time 
uffering from a disease which he could not exactly 
aplaintome. As I had no kind of medicines on 
ward, I decided on praying for him, which might 
satisfy him, without the possibility of doing him any 
harm. It was done with all the gravity of a doctor, 
and received very respectfully by the man, who did 
nt know how sufficiently to express his gratitude. 
On returning to the Crimea, I thought no more of 
this amusing adventure ; but one day the same man 
ame to remind me of it, by bringing me some eggs 
ind cheese from his relation, who had been entirely 
wed. Although I was astonished at this cure, I 
thought I might indulge a little further in my 
quackery, and I answered, that I knew beforehand 
that it would succeed. 

“The ceremony is different for a wounded man: 
be must have no arms in his house. At his door 
there stands a plate full of water, in which are plac- 
tl an egg with a ploughshare at the side; every 
me, before entering, strikes it three times with the 
ed of his fingers, and throws water into the room. 
Young boys and girls play, sing songs composed in 
honour of the wounded man, and amuse themselves 
tho by giving bites to a round cake suspended from 
the ceiling by a string. 

“The custom of making a noise in the room of in- 
ualids, is found among some other nations more or 
#8 civilized than the Circassians, who pretend by 
tis means to drive away the evil spirits.” 

A subsequent voyage was undertaken by M. 
k Marigny to Anapa, in 1823. His reception 
¥a a cautious, if not a cool one :— 

“The sea having somewhat subsided, it became 
psible for our bark to land me, and I was immedi- 
uely surrounded by inquisitive Turks and Circas- 
fas. I was immediately conducted to the Pacha, 
those house, a miserable barrack, was situated at 
te southern extremity of the fortress. In order to 
tach the hall of audience, I was obliged to pass 
‘rough a sort of corridor, narrow, muddy, and dark, 
tthe end of which a curtain before the door was 
nised, and the Ghiaour was announced. The Pacha 
keelved me seated on a sofa, enveloped in pelisses, 
ad showing no other vestige of human form thana 
wad adorned with a long white beard, in the middle 
which the amber head of a pipe reposed on his 
ip. After having for a long time questioned me 
vith regard to the object of my voyage, the number 








tions of head of the police, to visit the vessel, and 
taking leave of me he forbade any sort of traffic or 
rambling within the fortress. 

“Two large Turkish barges and our own boat 
were filled with men, armed to the teeth, who made 
every sort of search on board the * Petit Auguste,’ in 
order to ascertain that it contained nothing danger- 
ous to the fortress of Anapa. In order that I might 
support more patiently all their absurdities, the 
Touféktchi Bachi assured me a hundred times over 
that this was but an imitation of a custom lately in- 
troduced amongst them, but for a long time in use 
amongst the Ghiaours. He was accompanied by a 
young Circassian, distinguished for his prepossessing 
appearance. He seemed pleased with everything he 
saw, and in going over the brig frequently repeated 
the Italian word buono. I took him aside to give 
him a glass of rum, afd to inquire to what country 
he belonged, and where he had learnt to see Franks. 
‘Oh!’ replied he, * I do not belong to these savages ; 
T am neither from Anapa nor from Anatolia; I was 
born at Larissa, in the beautiful Roumelia. I have 
served under the famous Ali Pacha, and his son 
Veli; it is there that I have seen the Franks, and 
have appreciated their superiority over us. Ali, who 
was a great man, esteemed them much. The Turks 
at Anapa imagine that you have brought troops on 
board your vessel to seize their fortress. Can you 
conceive such cowards? They say also that you are 
spies; and what could you have come to spy out 
here? The Russians were five years in possession of 
Anapa; they know well enough how it is fortified.’ 
* But,’ said I, *to what nation do they suppose we 
belong? If they put faith in the Turkish passport, 
they must perceive that we are Dutch, and therefore 
by no means come to make war upon them.’ * Oh, 
my friend, those people do not reason; they are 
not addicted to thinking, as you are; under the 
name of Ghiaours, they confound all the Christians, 
whose seven krals (kings), they say, are allied to- 
gether to resist the power of the Mussulmans. As for 
me, I look upon you as merchants, travellers, de- 
serving people, who wish to see the world, in order 
to acquire more knowledge. I would rather live with 
you than with them. Alas! when shall I return to 
my country? Have you ever been in Roumelia >’ 
‘Yes. *Do you know Greek?’ ‘ Yes.” * Well, 
let us speak Greek, it is almost my own language.’ 
I learnt that his name was Ali; that at the court of 
Veli Pacha he had killed a young man who pre- 
tended to be handsomer than himself; and that this 
had compelled him to fly from Constantinople, 
where he had been enrolled in the suite of the Pacha 
of Anapa, in the capacity of Narghiledji Bachi chief 
of the Persian pipe). At last his companions called 
him away, reproaching him with having so long con- 
versed with a Ghiaour, and he departed, saying that 
he would speak about me to the Pacha.” 


Here, too, we have some insight into the state | 


of the commerce of Circassia. ‘The Chevalier in- 
formsus that it“seemsto have considerably diminished 
during several vears ; the occupation of the place by 














































the Russians, first of all contributing to this by inter- | 
rupting, at different intervals, its relations with the | 


people of Caucasus, who easily submit to all sorts of 
privations, 
kossaks have also driven a great portion of the inha- 
hitants of the plains into the mountains, or placed 


The incursions of the Tchernomortsi | 


those who remain in a state of uneasiness, which is | 


opposed to the development of their industry: in 


fine, t! cue, which occasionally makes dreadful | a od 
ne, the plague, which occasionally makes dreadful | Tus neat and cheap edition is now complete. The 


ravages in Circassia, together with the commerce in 
slaves, must necessarily diminish the productions of 
that country in carrying off a large proportion of its 
population. 


“Every day about five hundred Circassians enter | 


Anapa, bringing with them, on small carts, or oftener 
on horseback, different productions, which they come 
to exchange for objects which they stand in want of. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“ One must have the habit of this sort of business, | 


and above all, uncommon patience, to deal with 


them; the greater part of these mountaineers bringing | 


but very few things; for example, two hare skins, a 
small cheese, and a measure of corn: each man re- 
quires in exchange for this ten small objects which 


the men who had accompanied me, and the nature | are necessary to him, and for which he may have 


# our cargo, he gave orders to an officer, 7'onfékichi 
bachi (chief of the fusileers), who performs the func- 


travelled thirty leagues, in order to obtain them at 


Anapa. I have often seen similar bargains last whole | 


days, during which the Circassian never failed to give 
a description of the chase in which the hare was 
killed; another, of the cow which had given the 
milk of which he had made his cheese; that of the 
field, the labours of tillage, the sowing and the rea 
ing of the corn which he offered. It is useless to add 
after this, that strangers ought at first to prefer trading 
at Anapa, through the medium of the Turks alone, 
to whom one should abandon the advantage of treat- 
ing directly with the Circassians. 

“ Independently of the activity which daily affairs 
give to commerce, there are periods in the year in 
which it is considerably enlivened by the arrival of 
large convoys of productions from the interior, which 
the Turks call kérvéne, caravans; they arrive in 
April, August, and October. The first, which is that 
of the Kalmouiks, bringsa quantity of hides of bulls, 
cows, buffaloes, hare skins, tallow, and wax. It is 
in the spring, particularly, that most business is 
transacted. Many of the Turks do not confine 
themselves to waiting in their fortress for the arrival 
of the Circassians ; they also go into the mountains 
to sell their goods, and form small depéts at their 
konaks.” 

And here we shall close our article, after 
having reverted to the first pages of the book for 
one other interesting trait :— 

* A Circassian whom I had induced to accompany 
me, nearly fell into the sea whilst placing his foot on 
the ladder; but I fortunately caught him in time. 
M. Tausch congratulated me on the subject, and 
told me, that, had he been drowned, I should have 
been forced to pay the value of him to his relations, 
who would no doubt have obliged me to do so. The 
astonishment I expressed at this extraordinary way 
of judging, induced him to relate various anecdotes 
upon which this people found such a proceeding, and 
which are cited as examples of the greatest justice. 

“ Two Circassians possessed some landsin common, 
upon which grew a tree which was stripped of its 
bark by one of the two proprietors: he soon after 
ceded his share to his companion, and went to reside 
in another district: the tree withered, and in order 
to bring it to the ground the proprietor set fire to it ; 
whilst it was burning, a man wishing to approach, in 
order to light his pipe, was crushed by its fall. The 
family of the deceased attacked the proprietor, and 
demanded of him the price of the man whose death 
he had caused. The practice was an established one; 
it seemed as if he could have nothing to oppose to it, 
when, convoking an assembly, he proved that having 
only set fire to the tree because it was dead, the 
former proprietor ought to be condemned to make 
the payment, because the thing would not have hap- 
pened if it had still preserved its bark. The whole 
assembly applauded him, and decided the cause in 
hisfavour. * * 

* Almost all causes are tried in a similar manner 
by national assemblies held in a wood, and presided 
over by princes, and according to a code of ancient 
customs, which are become laws sacred in the eyes 
of the Circassians.” 

It will be seen that we have had an eye to the 
collection of “ useful knowledge” in making our 
selections. M.de Marigny’s book does not con- 
tain many details of personal adventure, but 
those few are pleasantly told. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 6 vols, 
Moxon. 


poems have been re-arranged and revised, and some 
few, hitherto unpublished, have been added. For 
three of these we must make room: the first is a son- 
net added to those dedicated to Liberty :— 

Shout, for a mighty Victory is won! 

On British ground the Invaders are laid low; 

The breath of Heaven has drifted them like snow, 

And left them lying in the silent sun, 

Never to rise again !—the work is done. 

Come forth, ye old men, now in peaceful show 

And greet your sons! drums beat and trumpets blow! 

Make merry, wives! ye little children, stun 

Your grandame’s ears with pleasure of your noise! 

Clap, infants, clap your hands! Divine must be 

That triumph, when the very worst, the pain, 

And even the prospect of our brethren slain, 

Hath something in it which the heart enjoys:— 

In glory will they sleep and endless sanctity. 


THE ATHENAUM. 





The fifth volume, however, of the collection, is the 
the richest in new matter. Let us see how many 
thoughts and images a Bird of Paradise drawn in an 
album, can awaken in the mind of a true poet: 


Who rashly strove thy Image to pourtray? 
Thou buoyant minion of the tropic air; 

How could he think of the live creature—gay 
With a divinity of colours—drest 

In all her brightness, from the dancing crest 
Far as the last gleam of the filmy train 
Extended and extending to sustain 

The motions that it graces—and forbear 

To drop his pencil! Flowers of every clime 
Depicted on these pages smile at time; 

And gorgeous insects copied with nice care 
Are here, and likenesses of many a shell 
Tossed ashore by restless waves, 

Or in the diver’s grasp fetched up from caves 
Where sea-nymphs might be proud to dwell : 
But whose rash hand (again I ask) could dare, 
*Mid casual tokens and promiscuous shows, 
To circumscribe this shape in fixed repose : 
Could imitate for indolent survey, 

Perhaps for touch profane, 

Plumes that might catch, but cannot keep a stain; 
And, with cloud-streaks lightest and loftiest, share 
The sun's first greeting, his last farewell ray! 


Resplendent Wanderer! followed with glad eyes 
Where’er her course ; mysterious Bird ! 
To whom, by wondering Fancy stirred, 
Eastern Islanders have given 
A holy name—the Bird of Heaven! 
And even a title higher still, 
The Bird of God! whose blessed will 
She seems performing as she flies 
Over the earth and through the skies 
In never-wearied search of Paradise— 
Region that crowns her beauty, with the name 
She bears for us—for us how blest, 
How happy at all seasons, could like aim 
Uphold our Spirits urged to kindred flight 
On wings that fear no glance of God’s pure sight, 
No tempest from his breath, their promised rest 
Seeking with indefatigable quest 
Above a world that deems itself most wise 
When most enslaved by gross realities. 


The Moon, it has been said, has been be-hymned 
and be-lauded, by poets of all sizes, till her glory 
has become tarnished—and, of late, she has been 
allowed to remain, a worn-out beauty, in those un- 
honoured chambers of the fancy, which the delicate 
and select refuse to enter. But the real “master of 
the lyre” knows that Nature never grows old—that 
the wells of the heart never dry up; and he pours 
out a rich strain of music to the Queen of the Night, 
with as much force, and freshness, as if he was the 
first discoverer of her glory and her empire :— 


Wanderer! that stoop’st so low, and com’st so near 
To human life’s unsettled atmosphere ; 

Who lov’st with Night and Silence to partake, 

So might it seem, the cares of them that wake ; 
And, through the cottage-lattice softly peeping, 
Dost shield from harm the humblest of the sleeping ; 
What pleasure once encompassed those sweet names 
Which yet in thy behalf the Poet claims, 

An idolizing dreamer as of yore !— 

I slight them all; and, on this sea-beat shore 
Sole-sitting, only can to thoughts attend 

That bid me hail thee as the Sartor’s Frrenp; 

So call thee for heaven’s grace through thee made known 
By confidence supplied and mercy shown, 

When not a twinkling star or beacon’s light 

Abates the perils of a stormy night; 

And for less obvious benefits, that find 

Their way, with thy pure help, to heart and mind; 
Both for the adventurer starting in life’s prime ; 

And veteran ranging round from clime to clime, 
Long-baffled hope’s slow fever in his veins, 

And wounds and weakness oft his labour’s sole remains. 


The aspiring Mountains and the winding Streams, 
Empress of night! are gladdened by thy beams; 
A look of thine the wilderness pervades, 
And penetrates the forest’s inmost shades ; 
Thou, chequering peaceably the minster’s gloom, 
Guid’st the pale Mourner to the lost one’s tomb ; 
Canst reach the Prisoner—to his grated cell 
Welcome, though silent and intangible !— 
And lives there one, of all that come and go 
On the great waters toiling to and fro, 
One, who has watched thee at some quiet hour 
Enthroned aloft in undisputed power, 
Or crossed by vapoury streaks and clouds that move 
Catching the lustre they in part reprove— 
Nor sometimes felt a fitness in thy sway , 
To call up thoughts that shun the glare of day, 
And make the serious happier than the gay? 


Yes, lovely Moon! if thou so mildly bright 
Dost rouse, yet surely in thy own despite, 
To fiercer mood the phrenzy-stricken brain, 
Let me a compensating faith maintain ; 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
FRANCE.—By JULES JANIN,. 


[Continued from p. 326.] 


Tusre is amongst us a romance-writer without 
mannerism—lively, gay, daring,—a jester and a 
atirist. A man of genius he is not—he has no pre- 
tension to be so considered—but he is undoubtedly 
i man of talent and of great self-possession. He 
jas not an army of panegyrists at his back—but 
he has an army of readers, of both sexes. He 
has founded a new kind of romance, the roman 
maritime. That romancer is M. Eugéne Sue. It 
is impossible to carry improvidence and _indiffer- 
ence further than does M. Eugéne Sue. He treads 
all received ideas under foot—gives battle to all 
prejudices—breaks through all obstacles. He has 
made the French language—all prude as it is— 
to swear and get drunk with wine and brandy. | 
Only when, occasionally, his readers—his female 
anes, especially—have started back from this bold | 
dbauché, who conducts them into all sorts of ex- | 
cesses, he has then endeavoured to moderate him- | 
elif some little, diluting his brandy with champagne, | 
and ceasing to put gunpowder in his punch. 

M. Eugéne Sue is the first of our writers who has 
sividly interested us in the mighty roar of the deep 
qwean, and the wild passions and frantic enjoyments 
of itsshores. He is the first who has contrived to 





enclose an entire drama between the four sides of a 
ship. The ship is his world:—he speaks its language 
_knows its desires, its secrets—all the kinds of 
ambition which hide within it :—he tells you of all 
itsunknown virtues—all its mysterious self-devotions 


-all its thoughts, great and small. Into that frail 
edifice of wood and canvas, M. Eugéne Sue has intro- 
duced all the interest and variety which other romance 
writers have such difficulty to find in sa/ons,and hotels, 
and cottages, and palaces,—and on all the highways | 
of the ordinary world. And thus, thanks to those | 
happy attempts of his, an entire new generation has | 
established its place in romance. Bold mariners,— | 
sanguinary pirates,—poor, though merry cabin boys, 
—gentlemen of the epaulet,—officers of fortune,— | 
sdmirals,—fishermen,—the watch who looks out for | 
the distant shoal,__the pirate who plays the hero— | 
ill these have we seen, one after the other, appear | 
before us, and speak, and act, and sleep, and smoke 
their Havannahs, and spear the shark, and fight, and | 
get drunk ;—and greatly astonished would they be, | 
had they either the ability or the time to read, to see | 
themselves thus reproduced, to the life, in books | 
mitten for fine ladies and idle wits. 

I avow, for my own part, that I greatly prefer | 
these pictures, of a rude nature, to all the dainty 
researches of contemporary wit. I like M. Eugéne | 
fue, even in his faults. I am pleased with this ro- 
mancer, who goes direct to his point, striking right | 
md left; and place him far before those retail dealers | 
in interest, who dress and undress a story, as a mar- 
tlande de modes does her lay figure. The melan- 
tholy of M. Alfred de Vigny has a great charm; but 
yond doubt, the gaiety and freshness of M. Eugéne 
fe has a charm far more lively and natural. Stello 
Ba fine book, if you will; but, Plick et Plock, La 
hilamandre, and the story of that terrible negro, Atar 
Gull, (to whom the French Academy so generously 
wards the prize of virtue), are stories not to be de- 
ised! Then, too, it must be avowed, that M. Eugéne 
ve, though confining himself within the limits of the 
syle which he has marked out, is more varied and 
nore fruitful a thousand times than M. Alfred de 
Vigny, who changes, each moment, his manner and 
lisstyle. M. Eugéne Sue meddles with all things— 
lud and sea—Europe and the New World—the 
aptain, and the sailor before the mast—the corsair 
ad the freebooter. When you have just persuaded 
jourself that he must surely end his days on board 
tip—behold him suddenly at the court of Ver- 
ailles! While you are perhaps complaining that he 
mells of tar and spirits, turn your head for a 
Moment, and lo! he is shining in spangles, and 
welling of musk! He wears, with equal spirit, the 
*aman’s jacket, and the robe of the marquis. But 
twill save time, perhaps, to analyze for you one 
his romances,—the longest and most compli- 
tted of them all,—in which he has mingled, with 
tarvellous skill, the passions of the sea and those of 








the dry land—the duchess and the sailor, Versailles 
and the Coromandel coast. In all respects—on 
account both of its viciousness and its talent—its 
irony and its boldness,—its dealing with the garment 
of purple and the beggar’s rags—with the life of the 
sea and the life of the court, the Vigie de Koat Ven 
is the most finished romance of M. Eugéne Sue,— 
and I choose it, therefore, in preference to all his 
others, for the purpose of giving you an idea of its 
author. 

The noble and beautiful Duchesse d’Alméida, 
accompanied by her faithful Perez, mounted on her 
favourite palfrey, and followed by her beautiful 
greyhound, ascends the cliffs of the west coast of 
Bretagne. On the summit of these cliffs stands the 
old tower of Koat Ven. The Duchesse d’Alméida,— 
a creole from the Havannah, and widow of the Duc 
d’Alméida, a nobleman of talent, who had died, 
professing the doctrines of the Encyclopedic school, 
—has been a frequenter of Versailles and the court, 
previously to her retirement to her estate, in Bretagne. 
In the midst of that elegant and frivolous court, 
which clung to its vices as to a ceremonial duty, the 
Duchesse d’Alméida has preserved her virtue,—and, 
what is more, her good fame. She has quitted the 
court, as she entered it, innocent and respected— 
with this sole change, that, whereas she entered it 
married, she has quitted it a widow, but always un- 
impeached—to the great displeasure of all the gen- 
tlemen—the young and old libertines of “good 
society,” who fluttered gaily around the death-bed of 
that monarchy, expiring under the prodigalities and 
recklessness of its nobles. 

But, alas! to have escaped pure and unfettered 
from the Versailles of Louis XV. was a piece of 
good fortune too great for a young and beautiful 
woman. The hour of the proud duchesse’s weak- 
ness has sounded. The most distinguished seigneurs 
of the court have been unable to effect anything 
against her; a stranger, and that a priest, flung 
in her way by misery,—a wretched being, found 
in a dying condition—becomes the conqueror of 
the noble lady. She has seen him so steeped in 


| poverty, so destitute, so little dangerous, that she 


loved him at once, and without misgiving. To him 
has she devoted her widowhood. ‘The old tower of 
Koat Ven is their Trianon. On the day of which I 
speak, the duchesse, intoxicated with love, hangs on 
the arm of the handsome unknown. She gazes on 
him with a worshipping eye, and reflects, with pride, 
that she has done allforhim, She oifersto give him 
her hand, her name, her fortune—as she has already 
given to him her beauty and her youth. Suddenly, 
the stranger, before so submissive, so simple, so 
relying, so loving, and so artless, lifts his head 
exultingly, and bursts into a loud laugh. “ Madame 
la Duchesse,” quoth he, “ you must confess that 
I have played my part well. Madame, did you 
neyer hear speak at Versailles of the Comte de 
Vaudrey? Iam the Comte de Vaudrey!”—And he 
bursts into renewed laughter; and his laugh is echoed 
by a chorus of other laughter,—on turning round, 
the young duchesse finds herself surrounded by all 
the licentious and sneering courtiers, whose homage 
she has despised. Such is the vengeance of these 
gentlemen! Rejected by the duchesse, they have 
sworn the death of that disdainful virtue which has 
spurned them. For this purpose, they have selected 
the Comte de Vaudrey, newly returned from Ame- 
rica. With him they have set out, and have wager- 
ed with Vaudrey a courtesan, named Lelia, that 
he would not succeed in gaining the love of the 
young duchesse. Therefore the count’s disguise 
of a pilgrim ;—therefore the deep solitude of the 
tower for the first fortnight,—and therefore, after- 
wards, all those witnesses from Versailles. The count 
has assumed the disguise of a young abbé, for the 
purpose of dishonouring that woman; the friends of 
the count have arrived from Paris expressly to wit- 
ness her fall. At one glance, the duchesse compre- 
hends the extent of her misfortune—her love, alas! 
flung away—her first love—the treason of that das- 
tard, and her own public dishonour. She flies from 
the fatal tower, without shedding a tear or uttering a 





complaint. The rest ofthe company exclaim, “ Bravo, 
Vaudrey !” Vaudrey, triumphant as if he had won 
a battle, gives the signal for joy. The tower is lighted 
up, and the orgies commence. Gold glitters,—bons 
mots and champagne sparkle together—the old tower 
scarce dares to echo all the wit, all the ribaldry, all 
the satire, and all the continued negation of every 
law, divine and human. A fine spectacle, truly, is 
this revel, after the manner of Voltaire, panting in 
the bosom of that ancient tower, battered by the 
ocean !—the spirit of the eighteenth century—epi- 
curean, egotistical, and atheistical, nestled on that 
naked rock, beneath that cloudy sky !—the entire 
opera of that century, in its robes of silk and gauze, 
with its laughing eyes and naked bosom, suddenly 
transported, and making itself at its ease, where it 
disturbs the slumber of the bat, startled by such un- 
wonted companions! Such is the introductory scene 
of that strange romance, the Vigie de Koat Ven. 

Certainly, the conduct of Henri de Vaudrey to- 
wards that noble and loving lady is the conduct of a 
villain and a dastard:—but as there is nothing which 
you may not look for in this strange book, I forewarn 
you that the author seems to make as small account 
of it as does Lelia herself—the worthy prize in the 
atrocious wager. So far from it, he makes Henri, on 
the day following, quit the tower of Koat Ven, with- 
out one expression of regret or glance of pity. What, 
indeed, hath the count further to do in this tower ? 
—He has basely deceived a noble woman:—he 
has got drunk there throughout a long night :—the 
candles are burnt out—the wine is exhausted— 
the treason is consummated—the glasses are broken 
to shivers, even like the virtue of the Duchesse 
d’Alméida. Then Henri de Vaudrey returns to 
Paris,—to relate his tale of Koat Ven. It must 
not be forgotten that the story places us in the year 
1780.—Paris was then the Paris of a thousand faces 
—populace and haughty lord—infidel and believer— 
royalist and liberal—coxcomb, scoundrel, boaster,— 
the reckless of all things, and the projector of many, 
—the proud of his wit, and the proud of his courage, 
(and never were the one or the other greater than in 
that day) ;—Paris with the thousand faces and the 
thousand faculties ;—Paris about to die—with the 
wound in its heart—but arranging itself to die plea- 
santly. Oh! admirable eighteenth century! which 
falls in the arena-—but falls with the memories of 
the past generation around it—moriens reminiscitur 
Argos. 

You will readily comprehend, then, that, in that 
frightful confusion both of facts and principles— in the 
midst of that corruption of the mind, which follows 
close upon the corruption of thesenses—of that vice 
clothed in smiles, and that egotism of “ good society,” 
Henri de Vaudrey has soon forgotten his victim—or 
rather, he never had the trouble of forgetting her ; 
the society of those days left him no time for it. 
There is one incredible clamour of universal joy when 
what is called the defeat of the Duchesse d’Alméida 
is known in the salons of Paris. On all sides Vaudrey 
is proclaimed a hero, All eyes devour him—all 
hearts and all gestures point him out—* There he is 
—the charming, the elegant, the witty, the railing, 
the haughty Vaudrey!” In a word, ull struggle for 
his notice. As for him, he surrenders himself to the 
general intoxication—triumphs over all whom he 
approaches, men and women—the first by his bravery, 
the second by his boldness. But what, in the mean- 
time, becomes of the Duchesse d’Alméida ? 

The Duchesse d’Alméida, entirely devoted to ven- 
geance, to her despair, and to her love profaned and 
despised, has followed Vaudrey to Paris. Her de- 
sign is that he shall die—but she desires that he 
should die dishonoured ; for this purpose she has 
spread the report of her owndeath. Before quitting 
for ever her beautiful and peaceful retirement in 
Bretagne, the duchesse has followed her own funeral. 
Arrived in Paris, she defaces herself—she lays hands 
on her own sweet countenance—she slays her beauty 
with vitriol,__so determined is she to slay her lover. 
Woe to Vaudrey! He, however, goes on prosper- 
ously. One evening, as he is proceeding to the house 
of his mistress, joyous, expected, intoxicated, and ex- 
ulting, he finds on-his path a miserable Woman lying 
on the ground with her leg broken. That woman, who 
has just succeeded in scaling the walls of Saint Lazare 
—that woman is the Duchesse d’Alméida, whom the 
police had cast into prison—and into such a prison ! 
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after having rifled her. That very night, she has 
escaped, at the peril of her life—nay more, at the 
peril of her veng isted by the faithful Perez. 
All this, and much more as strange, is in the system 
of the author. 

After a series of adventures of a like kind—duels, 
love, intrigues,—_the Comte de Vaudrey, who, as you 
may suppose, stands well at court, is appointed cap- 
tain of a frigate; the king gives him the command 
of the Sy/phide, and Vaudrey, wearied of Paris, posts 
down to join hisship at Brest. In truth, it was time ; 
for we have had enough of Paris, both Vaudrey and 
the readers. Vaudrey has exhausted Paris, as he 
had before exhausted the tower of Koat Ven ; he has 
nothing further to do there. The salons are filled 
with his fame ; the Bois de Boulogne is stained with 
the blood which he has shed there and with his own 
blood. New successes and new dangers await him 
—for he is brave, lively, noble, rich, beloved, pros- 
perous—everything in fact: so will have it M. 
Eugéne Sue and his system. 

Leave we then the captain to make sail. 
our romance assumes a new aspect. 
the sea at once changes M. Eugéne Sue: at sea he is 
no longer the same man; there he is at his ease. 
His lungs dilate, his nostrils expand, his irony breaks 
forth, rude and restless, even where the subject is 
sad ; a sailor who fractures his skull by a tall—a 
gunner whose arm is carried off by a bullet—the 
springing of a leak, which threatens to sink the huge 
machine—the author laughs through them all. 
Vainly does M. Eugéne Sue draw his pictures of the 
salons, all gallant and flowery as they are, but 
measured and monotonous by the side of his maritime 
painting. The scent of amber befits him not half so 
well as the smell of tar. The embroidered habit 
sits on him as ill as the seaman’s jacket and the hat 
of boiled leather fit him well. 
his romance—at Paris, at Versailles, in their revels, 
in their love-stories,_M. Eugéne Sue copies, in spite 
of himself, the effeminate pages of the feeble ro- 
mances of that period : but once at the port of Brest, 
and, in a moment, he is full of his ship—he is sur- 
rounded by a cloud of tobacco-smoke—he is all 
gunpowder, all muscle, all power; he is a very 
rake-hell, a mischievous devil, a possessed. But 
hark! a cannon-shot !—the Sy/phide is putting out 
to sea. 

These are the names of the persons who man the 
Sylphide. First, there is the Comte de Vaudrey, 
whom you know already, or rather, whom you think 
you know. The captain has gilded the poop of his 
frigate ; without, it is all Caryatides and Syrens and 
Tritons and garlands—within, all velvet and em- 
broidery and spangles—a very boudoir. Next to the 
commander of the vessel comes the lieutenant. 
Jean Thomas—vain and a plebeian, brave as a gen- 
tleman, but eaten up with envy, and who ends by 
being made a baron and a préfet, and everything 
that is most obsequious, under the Empire. After 
this officer come M. le Marquis de Miran, enseigne de 
vaisseau, who was present at the fight of the Belle 
Poule;—M.le Chevalier Mauval, lieutenant of marine 
artillery; and M. le Baron de Saint Sauveur, who 
had part in the fight of the digle against the Sand- 
wich,—three worthy gentlemen, joyousand brave, who 
greatly chagrin Jean Thomas, and obey him with 
the most cool and gentlemanly contempt, rendering 
him thereby the most unhappy of plebeians and of 
naval lieutenants. Next after these comes the 
doctor Gédéon,—a great advocate for human freedom 
and equality amongst men, and whom we meet again 
ata later period, in the character of a slave-merchant. 
Then M. l’Abbé de Cilly—a mystical personage—at 
once a christian and a philosopher, an atheist who 
argues against catholicism, and ends by becoming a 
eardinal—a character introduced with much display, 
and laboured with great care, but with which M. Eugéne 
Sue has not made a great hit. To these portraits 
we might add several others; there is Maitre Ker- 
gouét, a citizen gunner, who is proud, above all things, 
of his character of citizen, and desires to be looked 
upon as a citizen rather than a gunner; an excellent 
sketch, very amusing and full of animation. Then 
there are several sailors,—very amusing too; there 
are Losophe, a dancing-master, a necromancer and a 
droll, greatly beloved by his dog ; Médard, very little 
beloved by his comrades, and a poet; Apecé de 

i @ mariner, who is at once the torment and 
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the joy of the ship; Daniel, a true Bot-Breton*— 
hard-headed, but with a fist as hard as his head, the 
friend, dupe, and victim of Losophe, who sells him 
charms, and promises to show him the great magician 
Saint Germain. And whom next have we? The 
astronomer Rumpluis, so learned that he has no 
thoughts but of the stars, and so wrapped up in the 
stars that he cannot see at his feet his poor brother 
Sulpice,mild, meek, and watchful—the poor innocent 
Sulpice, who dies to save his brother, without win- 
ning one regret or one tear from the ungrateful and 
learned Rumpluis. Such are the principal person- 
ages who man the Sylphide—Captain, the Comte 
Henri Vaudrey,—and Lieutenant, Jean Thomas. 
But in a far corner of the veasel, is the Duchesse 
d’Alméida, disfigured, unrecognizable, and in pursuit 
of her vengeance. The duchesse has put on male 
attire; the faithful Perez has appointed her his 
steward, after having procured himself to be named 
delegate from the Commissary General. 

You have now before vou all the prominent per- 
sonages of that part of M. Sue’s Romance which 
passes at sea. I have already said that it is the finest 
portion of the book. Our author enters into the 
most minute details: he knows all the seaman’s 
oaths, and the seaman himself thoroughly—his 
courage, his coolness, his terrors, his superstitions, 
his beliefs, his devotedness, all his virtues and all his 
defects. He knows him by heart ; and therefore does 
the public delight to embark with our titular captain, 
Eugéne Sue. Forward then! 

You do not expect, of course, that I am about to 
relate to you all the battles, and bring you acquainted 
with all the accidents, of this book. Think of four 
octavo volumes! Scarcely, however, are they at sea 
ere the strong men grow weak: a pallid languor 
wears down the courage of all; with clouded eyes 
and drooping heads, they have scarcely force sufficient 
to work the ship; the captain alone retains his 
vigour. You remember that Perez and the duchesse 
ure charged with the victualling of the crew. The 
aim of the duchesse is, by a slow poison, to enervate 
that unfortunate crew, and induce them, by dint of 
suffering, to revolt against their captain. If ever 
there was a critical moment in the life of Henri de 
Vaudrey, it is that one. 

But, behold the good fortune of the noble captain! 
In the very height of this alarming malady, a terri- 
ble storm arises. The frigate takes in water on all 
sides; all seems over with her—she is about to 
perish. Then, in the presence of this great peril, all 
their superstitions revive in the hearts of the sailors. 
Some one must have cast a spell upon the Sylphide ! 


It is resolved to fling the guilty person into the sea, | 


in order to terminate at once the tempest and the 
malady. 


citement, Perez and the duchesse are overheard 
speaking to each other, in under-tones and an un- 
known tongue. They are seized, wrapped in a sack, 
and cast into the sea; they it must be who have cast 
the spell. There is an end of the duchesse and of 
Perez! Then, suddenly the sea grows calm, the 
storm lulls, the sailors take their evening meal without 
poison, their gaiety comes back with their health, and 
their only desire now is for land. 

Thus has perished the unhappy Duchesse d’Al- 


méida, without the slightest suspicion on the part of | 


M. de Vaudrey that it is she who has so perished— 
perished, without her revenge!—perished without 
having even had the satisfaction to cause him a mo- 
ment’s fear !—perished without his having suspected 
that she lived, and was by his side with poison in her 
hand! perished without having left with him even 
an hour’s remorse! perished, ugly and unavenged! 
Poor and ill-fated duchesse !—and oh, prosperous 
Comte de Vaudrey ! : 

Eight days after, to windward of the Azores, we 
find him fighting against an English vessel ;—and 
here above all it is that he is showy and prosperous ! 
Early in the morning he adorns himself for action. 
“Give me my richest coat, Germain, and my richest 
laces ; one of the curls of my hair hangs over my 
left ear. Don’t forget my cross of St. Louis, enriched 
with jewels, and my richest sabre.” And now the 
canons roar, volley succeeds to volley. The chair 

* Bot means an awkward, clumsy, clownish, or ill- 


made person; and is ay epithet applied to the rustics of 
Bretague. 








But who is the guilty one? The crew are | 
eager in the search after a victim ; and, in their ex- | 





pr eemenine —————— 
of the wounded ascends and descends ; the English 
fight like the French, and the French fight like the 
English. To be brief, M. de Vaudrey remaing cop, 
queror—the day is his. It is true there are map 
killed and wounded on board the Sylphide ; true it 
is, too, that the Sy/phide leaks in all parts ; but wha 
matter ?—M. le Comte Henri de Vaudrey has covered 
himself with glory, and will be spoken of at Court 
and ere long there will be an Admiral Comte & 
Vaudrey. Amputate, then, the legs and arms of the 
wounded, and fling the dead into the sea ;—Admiral 
Comte de Vaudrey is perfectly well! 

Here I pause. There is a moment in which the 
romance of Eugéne Sue passes so far beyond the 
limits of possibility, that one really cannot relate alj 
the action of his book. Figure to yourself, for instange, 
that just as he has laid his powder under water, tg 
prevent its exploding, he falls in with another Eng. 
lish vessel—_the Lively, commanded by Sir Geone 

. Sir George has formerly been a prisoner jg 
Paris. At Paris he played and contracted debts; 
and Henri de Vaudrey supplied him with money 
at amoment so critical, that Sir George, now, to show 
his gratitude to Vaudrey, meeting him at sea unde 
an enemy’s flag, divides his powder with him, after 
which they fight @ outrance. Sir George is killed, 
and his vessel taken. Now Sir George did well to 
get himself killed—because he would certainly have 
been shot, in London, for treason, if he had not. Twice 
conqueror, Henride Vaudrey sails to join the squad- 
ron of the Bailli de Suffren. Then he departs for 
India—that land all of gold !—and anchors at Gon 
delour, on the coast of Coromandel. At Gondelour 
he is lodged in the house of a M. Van Prait, one of 
those men of riches almost fabulous. This man has 
an only daughter, who will bring her husband the 
fortune of a king. Well, this fair, young, innocent, 
and rich creole marries Vaudrey. The effecting of 
this marriage has cost him what is a mere trifle to 
him—he has only uttered a slight falsehood. Malle. 
Van Prait had loved Sir George ; Vaudrey persuaded 
her that Sir George was unfaithful. By aid of this 
falsehood the Comte de Vaudrey gains several mil- 
lions. 

What next shall I relate? The French revolution 
follows these feats. All the world of grands Seigneurs 
vanishes, leaving no trace behind it. Some of them 
mount the scaffold ; and from that bloody elevation 
have, at least, the consolation of casting one last glance 
of scorn upon the populace which has sent them to 
death. Others depart into exile, from which they 
are never to return ; and others, again, who do retum, 
find their possessions alienated. M. de Vaudrey has 
not quitted his country,—he has been disturbed by 
no one,—he has been dear to all the rulers of France, 
—he was esteemed by the Emperor, and is now be 
loved by Louis XVIII. He is rich—he is powerful, 
—and, more than all, he is devout ; he goes every day 
to mass, and every day to confession. He has no 
communication with his wife—reckons upon her 
society only when he is sick. He has a daughter 
and a son: of his daughter he makes a nun (a tra- 
dition of the old times), his son he makes a prince! 
and on one fine morning, amid the sunshine of the 
spring, in a spacious, airy, and well-lighted chamber, 
surrounded by the sweet scent of roses, and under the 
benediction of an archbishop, the poor gentleman 
expires, calmly, without pain—or rather “ ascends to 
heaven”—happy, as he had lived,—and not even 
knowing, ere he died, that his daughter and his wile 
are dead, before him, of their long griefs. ; 

Such is this work of M. Eugéne Sue. It is a 
book crowded with incidents, lively, animated, im- 
passioned, sarcastic, and having all the conditions of 
brilliant success; and yet it is a mournful book. 
After the perusal of these four volumes, one asks ones 
self—what is the author ?—what does he mean ?— 
to what end does he write 2—to what purpose this 
long history of human egotism ?—whither is that per 
petual irony which runs through all his romances to 
lead ?—what signify all those personages so uniform 
in their variety—Atar-Gull, Szaffie, Vaudrey ? All 
these are questions to which he gives his own answers 
in his quadrupartite preface. Assuredly I shall not 
charge myself with the morality of this book ; its 
responsibility is too great for me, and I leave it to 
its author. Look, then, at this work, as a work 
without a resulting moral—asa book at least useless 
if not dangerous; but at the same time take ite 
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gad I doubt not you will subscribe to my propo- 


ike the stion—as @ romance full of intrigue, full of in- 
NS CON. terest filled with passions, catastrophes, imagina- 
> Many MM tion, genius ; the romance of the land and the ro- 

true it J pance of the sea,—the romance of the grand Seig- 
ut what H¥ yur,and the romance of the sailor—the romance 
covered MM oftheinfidel, and that of the believer—of the royalist 
Court. [i and of the revolutionist—a tale of a thousand forms 
mte de [soda thousand passions and a thousand aspects—a 
S of the Jong-breathed story—which, I repeat, has one defect 
Admiral [i gly, but that a great one, as I think, viz. that it 

sfords no solution to the two important questions— 
hich the [J «what means the author ?”—and “ whither does he 
ond the #% jend?” One word will sum up my entire criticism 
elate all JJ on the book—and so much the worse for those whe 

wderstand me not ;—the Vigie de Koat Ven might 
vater, to well be entitled “ Vaudrey, or the Successes of 
et Eng. I ice and the Misfortunes of virtue !” 

George And now, to speak of M. de Balzac; and, if pos- 
soner in [ ,ble, let us speak of him at our ease. M. de Balzac 
L debts; has, with us, an immense reputation, and, to a great 

money # atent, merited. In the first place, he has a great 
toshow HM lent of observation, and in the next, he is an 
4 under [i omusing observer. He has the merit, too, of having 
im, after HH nade great discoveries in the field of romance ; and, 
8 killed, #§ pore fortunate than Christopher Columbus, his 
well to discoveries have remained his own property. All 
ily have J that he writes has an air of mystery about it, which 
t. Twice st once and deeply engages the attention of the 
esquad- H public. Still, criticism has yet to inquire if M. de 
parts for 7 Balzac and his works have a right to be treated like 
at Gon. J ordinary men and ordinary works of literature; or 


yndelour 
t, one of 
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ifthere be not in that author, and in his books, more 
accident and good luck than of style and of 
talent. 

Six years only have elapsed during which M. de 


nnocent, # Bilzac has occupied, without exhausting it, the 
cting of # feld of contemporary renown ; but, for more than 
trifle to fifteen years, he has been a writer of books. Con- 

Malle. tary to the common law of fame—by which it 
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passes gradually from its dawning to its meridian— 
Mde Balzac passed suddenly, and without transi- 
tion, from the most entire obscurity into broad day- 
light. But yesterday he was wholly unknown, and 


volution that yesterday's morrow he is famous—but yes- 
yeigneurs HM terday his melancholy books rotted on the parapets 
of them 


levation 


ofthe quays, exposed to every wind, or waited in 
nin fora reader in the dust of the most obscure 


stglance @ libraries, and on the morrow they repose in the 
them to @ tichest boudoirs—and the loveliest readers, charmed 
ich they #9 md subdued, close their gates against all comers, 
oretur, @ tat they may follow, more at their ease, those 
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ielicious and seductive pictures of a fantastic and 
ideal society, to which M. de Balzac has skilfully 
given such an air of truth. Observe, too, that the 
irmfizuration of M. de Balzac—for really I can 
\ind no other word to express the change—has had 
retrospective effect. The ray of glory has fallen, 
il at once, on the books which he has continued to 


pon her mite, but without having ever been reflected back 
daughter HH mn any one of those which he had previously 
1 (a tra @vitten, That part of M. de Balzac which was in 
prince. @j gadow has remained in shadow the most profound; 
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ai, notwithstanding every recent attempt, by eulo- 
$s, and by criticisms, and by carefully-corrected 
tprints, it has been found impossible to resuscitate 
isingle one of those lines which were dead and gone 
wire the day of M. de Balzac’s sudden glory. 
inely this is a literary phenomenon entirely unex- 
mpled :—all the essays of a man of talent consigned 
®annihilation—all that he has written from the 
& of twenty to that of thirty-six years, under the 
wm and happy influence of youth, (that fair muse 
holy inspirations and pure transports) for ever 
‘where not a single curious glance will deign to 
tnder for even an hour. And stranger still, that 


nean 4 il the fanaticism which M. de Balzac has since in- 
os t fired should be unable to engage a single one of his 
t — maders to explore his literary past. Strange all 
anc 


— aly portion of the works of M. de Balzac is, for 
y: "et, dead and buried, so let us speak no more 
answers MM aout it. 

hall not Hl Whilst yet he was young, poor, unknown—the 
ook ; 18 Hl mer of penniless publishers, the despised rival of M. 
we it © Hi ul de Kock—M. de Balzac called himself Horace 
bah St. Aubin. In the name of Horace de St. Aubin 


‘vas that all that nameless misery was borne. As 


as the day of his glory dawned, Horace de St. 


Aubin revealed himself to the world by his patro- 
nymic appellation, De Balzac. He put off the old 
man—and would to heaven that he had forgotten 
him, at the same time—or, at least, that he had not 
reprinted him. The glory of M. de Balzac had not 
then shattered itself, as it has done, against the irre- 
moveable, indestructible obscurity of M. Horace de 
St. Aubin. 

It was in 1829 (we were then on the eve of an- 
other revolution as strange as that), after a romance 
but little read now-a-days, and which has never been 
much read, that M. de Balzac revealed himself to 
the world—which was not looking for him in that 
direction—under his true name. Le Dernier Chouan 
—the romance of which I speak—was succeeded by 
a licentious and clever book, La Physiologie du Ma- 
riage ; and after this, appeared La Peau de Chagrin, 
the first original work in that new manner into which 
M. de Balzac then entered, never to quit it more. The 
change was violent as well as unexpected ; and would 
have appeared insupportable, if M. Horace de St. 
Aubin, to whom, in his lifetime, succeeded M. de 
Balzac, had, in fact, had any readers. I have treated 
Le Dernier Chouan of M. de Balzac as if it had been 
signed St. Aubin, by not having read it—but I have 
read the Physiologie du Mariage. 1 have read the 
Peau de Chagrin, and I have read all the real, and 
not pseudonymous, works of the real Balzac. The 
Physiologie du Mariage is a poor enough work, 
modelled after a book, celebrated amongst us, written 
by M. Brittal-Savarin; in which the author teaches, 
lesson by lesson, all the precepts of the important 
art of dining well. M. de Balzac, in his book, treats 
entirely of women, as M. Brittal-Savarin treats of 
cookery. The one and the other cut up, denude, 
dissect, and put together again—M. de Balzac the 
women, M. Brittal-Savarin his beef-steak or his 
venison. Once installed in the mysterious alcove, M. 
de Balzac abandons himself to a thousand inquiries, 
amusing, odd, odious—interesting at times, childish 
and ridiculous often. M. de Balzac is a fine analy- 
zer;—but unhappily he wants tact, and goes often 
further than he himself had designed to go—an evil 
the greater, that there is no cure for it—that it isa 
misfortune of nature, and that, with the best incli- 
nation in the world to do so, the subject of it is un- 
able to correct himself. 

M. de Balzac is the oldest of the young contem- 
porary writers. He came into the world in the latter 
years of the eighteenth century, and was born in 
Touraine, the generous country of Rabelais. If you 
wish for some particulars of his youth, written by 
himself, you will find them in the Histoire de Louis 
Lambert—that vain and puzzling scholar—idle but 
not unemployed—intelligent at the same time that 
he is ignorant of all things—inquiring, exploring, di- 
vining, and early foreseeing a thousand sorts of little 
hidden marvels, which he was, at a later period, to 
marshal into order. From an education so con- 
ducted, to literary vagabondism, there is but one 
step. M. de Balzac had scarcely left college, ere he 
abandoned himself, body and soul, to this chance 
literature, which presents all the charms of gipsy 
life. Poor one day, rich the next—never without 
appetite—never without amusement, though often 





without fire or shelter. A magnificent and fanciful 
sort of disorderliness it is, which more than one 
poet, who has climbed since into a better fame, 
looks back on daily with a sigh. Thus did the 
young De Balzac.—But I am forgetting that we have 
not got beyond the Peau de Chagrin; and must quit 
the biography of our author. 

The Peau de Chagrin is altogether a fantastic ro- 
mance—full of imagination, of fire, and of that 
quality so rare and excellent, which you English call 
humour. Unfortunately there is, with all this, too 





tis surely is, but it is, notwithstanding, true :—the | 


‘ 


little of probability, and too much of ribaldry. The 
author aimed at striking hard, without having yet 
learned to strike skilfully. However, the Femme 
sans Coeur, Fedora—aclever portrait of a well-known 
woman, the model of which was before our eyes— 
proclaimed at length a skilful observer, who was 
beginning to reveal himself to us in all his power. 
Feedora is the immoral and elegant first-sketch of 
all the women of M. de Balzac—the conquest of that 
unconscious boudoir is his earliest conquest. Now 
that he has, at length, discovered that new world of 
which he has been so long in search, he is about togive 
you that long, interesting, interminable epopee of the 





city, intituled, Scenes de la Vie Privée. In this work 


is exhibited specially, and in all its finesse—in all its 
ingenious minuteness—the power of observation of M. 
de Balzac. Nothing escapes his more than subtle 
analysis. He enters—or rather it enters (for M. de 
Balzac is analysis personified )—into the house ; and, 
in an instant, is ready to tell you, not only the 
number and the forms of its furniture, but even the 
most minute denticulation of the mahogany or 
ebony-wood—not merely the colour of the hang- 
ings, but the smallest flower with which they are be- 
spread. Nothing escapes him—neither the picture 
on the wall, nor the hidden poverty, nor the wealth 
which seeks to mask itself. He finds out, with mar- 
vellous tact, all that is young and all that is old—all 
that is pure and all that is corrupt—in the house 
which, nevertheless, he is visiting for the first time. 
And when, in the house and all its moveables, there 
is nothing more to analyze—when that insatiable 
observation has devoured all—then the author be- 
takes himself to the inhabitants of those dwellings 
which his imagination has already pillaged. For M. 
de Balzac every breast may be said to be transparent, 
and every house open. Hiseye may be compared to 
that of the magnetized somnambulist, which pierces 
at once into the very heart of any subject which is 
brought before it. To be sure, that disposition, 
which may be called a sort of fervour, for detecting 
the most hidden mysteries of the human soul, bears 
no resemblance to the benevolent and, kindly ana- 
lysis of Montaigne, to the indulgent misanthropy of 
Labruyére, or to the gaiety and penetration of Mo- 
liére. It is rather a dissection than an analysis; 
but upon that dissecting-table upon which M. de 
Balzac writes his books, with a scalpel, how many 
secrets, full of interest, are brought to light—how 
many an unforeseen movement which resembles the 
beatings of the heart—many a childish discovery, it 
is true, but yet how many a discovery! No doubt, 
you have read that tale of his which restored their 
youth to all those of our women who were no longer 
young—La Femme de Trente Ans. How full of 
emotion is it! and with what skill has the author 
demonstrated, not only the truth and innocence, but 
even the importance and necessity, of the passions, 
at that age in which (before M. de Balzac’s book) a 
wife was no longer anything more, in our country, 
than the mother of a family—young and agreeable 
still, but remembering the joyous days of her spring 
no more, save only for the purpose of flinging their 
last and politic reflection upon the child of which 
she was the mother. La Femme de Trente Ans was, 
in our days, something like a poetical revolution. 
If M. de Balzac had produced his Femme de Trente 
Ans merely as the result of a very adroit specu- 
lation, he would have found himself at the head 
of a most flourishing affair. Before his time, the poet 
and the romancer took for the heroines of their fic- 
tions none but young persons—in the first bloom of 
their youth, pure and innocent months of May, all 
song and flowers, with fair eyes, and dove-like looks, 
and artless smiles; and in the shadow of these at- 
tractions the romancer and the poet nestled at their 
ease. They were all of the same age—they were all 
sixteen years old—those awakening and graceful pas- 
sions of the great poets,—which are to be as a passion 
for ever to the generations to come ;—/phigénie, 
Desdemona, the Agnés of Moliére, and the Rebecca 
of Walter Scott, C/arisse la Vertu, as well as Manon 
Lescaut, that charming vice ;—and around their six- 
teen years revolve and are accomplished, without 
violence, though not without terrors and not without 
tears, those great dramas which are the undying 
honour of poetry. The sixteenth year had, then, a 
triumphant and undivided reign, in the poem, and 
in the romance, and in the drama ;—and yet look at 
its ingratitude! The sixteenth year had no idea that 
it owed any thankfulness to the romancers or poets 
who deigned to make it the heroine of their fictions. 
So far from that,—ill-advised and mad-cap as it was, 
—it very likely persuaded itself that it was for the 
romance writer and the poet to be grateful to it, that 
it lent them so obligingly its beauty, its innocence, 
and its dove-like eyes, blue as the heaven. Now, 
however, the romance, the poem, and the drama, 
have abandoned to itself that tenth muse—the most 
powerful of them all—youth. They say to it in- 
solently, * Thou hast contributed already to too many 
master-pieces, and we will have no more to do with 
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thee ;—thou art the chaste heroine of too many 
touching or terrible dramas, and we have no hope of 
getting anything out of thee. Away, then, to those 
children of genius whose inspiration thou hast been,— 
we reject thee. We have stumbled upon a poetical 
discovery which will be a hundred times more pro- 
fitable to us than thy fair hair, fresh smile, skin so 
white, soul so artiess, and heart so pure. We have 
discovered the Ugly, and the Age of Thirty! 
Henceforth we mean to make use of old and ill- 
shaped women—as the poets our predecessors made 
use of young and charming ones. We intend to 
reinstate the hump-backed, the blind, the leprous, the 
beggar—and all the heroes of the mire. We are 
about to prostrate ourselves at the weary feet of the 
women of thirty or forty years,—who will repay us 
with their gratitude, their admiration, and their 
sympathies. Henceforth Youth is suppressed. The 
budding beauty of the young days, and the freshness 
of the early smile, and the soft fluttering of the 


youthful heart, which beats for the first time,—we | 


abolish them all.” Such is the history of that 
revolution in favour of The Ugly and The Old, of 
which M,. Victor Hugo and M. Honoré de Balzac 
are the intrepid originators, and the resolute demon- 
strators, 

Thus woman, from thirty to forty years of age, 
exercises a continual sway in the romances of M. 
de Balzac; a circumstance, which, of itself, and at 
once, has given him an infinite number of female 
readers and ‘eulogists. This lucky discovery once 
achieved, M. de Balzac has since returned, the least in 
the world, to that early and vagabond style of writing, 
of which I fear there is no chance of his being, ever, 


completely cured. He has produced, as he went | 


along, some charming things, worthy of all the praises 
that can be bestowed on them. The shorter his tales, 
and the better they are. In the number of those bets, 
we must place La Grenadiére—reflecting the richly- 


coloured landscape of that beautiful Nature, in Tou- | 


raine, for whose features the author has sympathies 
so marked; Les Célibataires—an admirable recital 
of the agonies and tortures of a good honest man, 
who finds himself exposed, at the same time, to the 
fury of a female devotee, and the ambition of a Riche- 
lieu of the vestry; and L’Enfant maudit,—a little 
dreadful drama, which is acted on the bank of a Pa- 
risian sewer, called La Biérre. And thus it is, that 
by a thousand little partial analyses, and proceeding 
step by step, from discovery to discovery—by dint of 
searching out his incidents, and retracing his foot- 
steps, and repeating his experiences—by means of 
hesitation and care, and self-restraint, M. de Balzac, 
whose first romance (in his new manner,) La Peau 
de Chagrin, was but a doubtful attempt, has arrived 
at the production of long-breathed romances, such 
as Le Médecin de Campagne, La Recherche de U' Ab- 
solu, Le Pére Goriot,—and, above, and better than, 
all, his master-piece Eugénie Grandet. 

Le Médecin de Campagne we will say little about. 
It isa poor enough dream, philosophical and philan- 
thropic—a very chateau en Espagne, such as St. 
Simon used to build in his life-time. This country 
peacien moralizes, civilizes, brings up, instructs, 

eals, and consoles all his district. He is, at once, 


the Providence of the body, and that of the soul. 


He is the physician and curate, in one. The book 
treats of one of those Utopias which it is impossible 
to realize,—and is therefore neither interesting nor 
touching. To exaggerate the portrait of even the 
worthy man—to flatter virtue itself—is to do a 
thing more than unskilful,—it is to do a thing 
perfectly useless. Some charming poetical descrip- 
tions, some ingenious remarks, and a distant echo 
of the world, which makes itself heard, in spite 
of the author, in that calm village, are the happy 
qualities which have protected this book against the 
disdain of the philosophers, and even against the 
scorn of the economists.—N ow, to be scorned by the 
economists, those indefatigable and insipid dreamers, 
must be allowed to be a great misfortune for a man 
who possesses, in undivided tenure, the self-love of 
_M. de Balzac. 

La Recherche de l'Absolu is quite a Flemish paint- 
ing, executed in large,—and Flemish painting is fit 
only for small pictures. It is in such alone that those 
skilful details, of a pencil which nothing wearies, 
appear in all their simplicity. The painter, driven 
to rely upon himself, and deprived of all the interest 





which results from action, labours at the production ' 


of the most minute effects of light and shadow,— 
forgetting not a wrinkle on his faces, nor a grain of 
dust on his articles of furniture,—and compelling 
himself to represent with all the exactness of a 
workman at the Gobelins, the forms and colours 
of the stuffs, the splendour of the trimmings— 
even the very cat which lies in wait for the mouse 
in its corner. The effect of this extreme imitation 
to the eyes, is a sort of nameless and agreeable sur- 
prise, different from any of the emotions conveyed 
by a large picture. We admire complacently, but 
without any great enthusiasm, these little exquisite 
master-pieces, which have often cost more labour, 
and demanded more talent, than the larger canvas 
before which we feel inclined to kneel or forced 
to weep. Give, however, all at once, to one of 
these little Dutch or Flemish pictures, the dimen- 
sions proper to a more serious style, and you will 
find all that skilful and exquisite delicacy of pencil. 
ling disappear—the entire charm of those little dis- 
closed Interiors vanish. The detail, which was charm- 
ing on the smaller canvas, appears frivolous on the 
larger; the accessory, which was highly effective in 
the little tableau de genre, is entirely overlooked in 
the historical painting. This is precisely the effect 
produced by M. de Balzac’s Recherche de l’Absolu. 
He has executed, on a large scale, the same sort of 


| descriptions as he had previously executed on a small; 


and those descriptions have, in consequence, entirely 
failed of their effect. There are, however, persons 


| (and M. de Balzac is said to be of the number), 


who maintain that the Recherche de U' Absolu is, at 
least, equal to Eugénje Grandet ! 

I prefer to either the Médecin de Campagne, or 
the Recherche de l'Absolu, another of M. de Bal- 
zac’s romances—Le Pére Goriot. It isa kind of 


two-faced story,—one of those stories which M. de. 


Balzac tells so well. The first part of the tale es- 
pecially, which kept alive the attention of the Pari- 
sians for three whole months, is full of interest and 
ability. This is the descriptive portion of the narra- 
tive; and I have already said, that no one is so skil- 
ful in description as M. de Balzac. Nothing escapes 
his observation or his pen. He is the man, if he falls 
in with a palace, to describe to you its aspect; and 
not a palace only, but the meanest change-house, in 
the most obscure street of Paris. I mean this lite- 
rally ; for there are streets in Paris which have been 
discovered by M. de Balzac—the Rue de Solis, for 
example, of which M. de Balzac is the Americus 
Vespucius, and the Christopher Columbus. Why 
is it, however, that the long descriptions of M. de 
Balzac amuse us, while those of Mademoiselle Scu- 
déry are found so insupportable ? It is because, for 
the most part, M. de Balzac has seen all which 
he describes, while Mademoiselle Scudéry only ima- 
gines it. Thus,in the Pére Goriot, M. de Balzac 
has stumbled, in the old quarter of Paris, upon an 
old Pension bourgeoise kept by an old woman; and 
has set himself to describe its old furniture, and its 
old tea-boards, and its old crockery, and its old walls, 
and its old economy,—its stale bread, and its sour 
wine,—with a truth and a graphic power which might 
make your hair stand on end. In these pages,— 
written, if not with enthusiasm and genius, at least 
with a skill which partakes of the character of genius, 
and a minuteness of painting, which is more striking 
than the most successful enthusiasm—you may count, 
one by one, all the absurdities, all the vices, all the 
wrinkles, all the filth, all the putridity, and all the 
penury of that house. Not a thing has M. de Balzac 
forgotten—not even the stains left by the summer- 
flies on the old tin tea-tray. It makes you feel cold 
and wretched to read his descriptions ; and the more 
so that, in the midst of all this wretchedness, M. de 
Balzac has placed a society worthy of such’an abode ; 
young men and old men—a young maiden and old 
maidens—medical students and law-students—and 
evenan escaped convict. And every one of this crowd 
of persons seated at thesame table, grumbles, screams, 
munches, chatters, sings, laughs, sneers, blasphemes, 
hopes, despairs, or prays, according to his or her 
nature, or his or her humour. All live together, in 
that most revolting nakedness which is fit only for 
the dishabille of privacy, because they have forgotten, 
in the pressure of their misery, that they live in the 
presence of each other. The book is an amusing 


, Jumble of all things—opinions, animosities, sympa- 





thies, pity, desperation, menaces, studies, erudition: 
and over every part hovers the one same Wretchednes, 
“ Poverty and neglect” is the pass-word of that, maison 
bourgeoise. The maison bourgeoise implies the absence 
of all family ties; to inhabit a maison bourgeoise ig 
not to have a home, nor a table, nor a bed ; it ig, 
hole in which one hides, a mattress on which one 
lies down, a trough at which one eats. It is less than 
a prison, and, at the same time, less thana hospital 
but still, something between a prison and a hospital, 
They speculate there, every hour and every moment, 
on your hunger, and on your cold, and on your Sickness 
or health ; they speculate on all these in small,_hit 
by bit, as the rag-gatherer in the street speculateson 
the rags which he picks up. * The rag, however smal] 
it is, will bring something to the wretch who finds it: 
and the poor devil of the maison bourgeoise, however 
poor a devil he may be, must be so managed as to 
yield something to the house which harbours and 
feeds him. Ofa verity, M. de Balzac had, in these 
materials, hit upon an excellent introduction to q 
romance, which might have been an admirable one: 
—but, unhappily, the romance itself is wretched, and 
a failure altogether. 

In the first place, Pére Goriot, the hero of the 
story, is the silliest of men. He has two daughters, 
to each of whom he has given a dowry of a mil. 
lion franes. At this price, the one has become a 
countess and the other a baroness. These ladies 
frequent the fashionable world, and have shut the 
door of their mansion against their father—which 
is strictly in order. That father, however, loves 
them so fondly, that he goes every day, and what. 
ever be the weather, to see them pass in their car. 
riage. He has reserved to himself only an annuity 
of twelve hundred francs, and a small quantity of 
silver plate. He sells his plate, and he sells his 
annuity, to buy gowns and ribbons for his daughters; 
and these two daughters, who have a million each, 
ruin this old man, without misgiving, without pity, 
and without remorse; and when he dies of hunger, 
cold, and wretchedness, in that pension bourgeoise— 
which will not lend even a rug to cover him,—neither 
of his daughters comes to see him; but these fair 
ladies attend their balls, in the dresses for which the 
starving father has paid. In a word, the death 
pangs of the poor man are prolonged through twenty 
mortal pages, during which we have nothing but 
groans, and complaints, and cries, and the death- 
rattle, (represented by consonants without vowels), 
and all sorts of horrors. So much for that part which 
relates to the Pére Goriot! 

As for the other part of the romance,—which 
passes out of the maison bourgeoise,—I am very sorry, 
on M. de Balzac’s account, but it seems to me utterly 
absurd. It is the great pretension of our tale-writers, 
of the present day, to have a thorough acquaintance 
with a world of very limited extent, very reserved, 
very difficult of access, and, above all, very haughty, 
—and which is known by the description of “ the 
great world of the Faubourg St. Germain.” Their 
stories are everywhere filled with duchesses and 
princesses; peers of France are plentiful therein, 
viscounts swarm, and barons may be turned over 
by shovels-full. But, unfortunately, it is not with 
that sort of world as with the pension bourgevise ot 
the Rue de Solis. That sort of world escapes from 
the attempt to seize it. It is subtle, satirical, dissem- 
bling, and securely posted behind its own entrench- 
ments. If it open its doors to the tale-writer, it 18 
only that it may amuse itself with him for an hour. 
It listens to him, and quizzes him in whispers. It 
puts on the air of laying itself open, at the same 
time that it takes all precautions against doing 80 
Sometimes it even assumes the appearance of frank- 
ness—humbles itself—and when the credulous 10- 
mance-writer steps forward to lay his hand upon its 
mane, it turns suddenly round, and bites him. The 
novelist is admitted into the beau monde, only for its 
entertainment, and when it is in a state of prepara- 
tion for being seen:—but when it is en négligt, 
without its mask, when it cannot be at the trouble of 
putting itself into attitude, when it is not in the 
mood for acting—then the beau monde shuts 18 
door against the novelist. Why should it be other 
wise? The beau monde knows very well that the 
said novelist will bring it before the public—that 
his vanity will drag it in hand or foot—that it 
will be put into a book—into tales and novels— 
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snd, therefore, the beau monde stands on its guard. 


Thus, it happens, that he who succeeds in describing 


a -room to the life has far more difficulty in 

inting that which takes place in a sa/on of the Rue 
de Varennes ; not that more talent and observation 
gre required to describe such a salon than to describe 
adining-room, but because one enters into this salon, 
and, above all, demeans oneself there, with more 
ceremony. This is the true history of many of the 
Romances of M. de Balzac. 

So long as he confines himself to the people, the 
citizen, or the student—so long as he is the street- 
observer—as he is, in fact, M. Balzac—he is admi- 
ble; natural, entertaining, good-natured, gay, acute, 
and even, at times, a fine writer. He is, emphati- 
ally, the man of narrative—of the real—of the 
drama. But the moment M. Balzac becomes M. 
de Balzac—the moment he makes himself grand 
seigneur aud marguis—then he is no longer the same 
man. He is starched, bombastic, and either goes too 
fast or lingers by the way ; his style becomes inflated, 
turgid, conceited ;—he is ill at ease, either fidgetting 
in his chair, like a timid provincial, or planting 
himself doggedly in it, like a bold one: for he knows 
pot the meaning of that exclusive language, and all 
those phrases which have a conventional signification. 
He is there as a listener, without understanding any- 
thing of those little artifices, those little affectations, 
those little fancies, which hide themselves beneath 
the speech of the region, as beneath a mask at once 
mtural and secure. He is just what every man 
vould be in a world which is strange to him; what 
agrand seigneur would be in our world of literature. 
Inall this there is no great evil; but to attempt to 
weak @ language of which one understands scarcely 
mything—to desire to transport into a book a world 
which one knows only by having had a glimpse of it 
to make women, with whose very names one is 
sarcely acquainted, converse, and think, and act— 
that is an evil! and that folly it is which makes of 
the second part of Le Pére Goriot the strangest 
composition imaginable. 

Look, for example, at the three women who figure 
inthis book. One of them is a young and beautiful 
taroness, who buys furniture from her lover; an- 
wher a countess, young and beautiful, also, who 
pys her lover’s debts; and the third a young and 
beautiful duchess—a woman of the very loftiest 
fight—who gives a ball on the night of her lover's 
uarriage to another, after which she departs, no one 
knows whither! A strange character surely that !— 
rif she felt compelled to depart, why give a ball? 
ud if she does give a ball, why depart at all? It 
s this same Madame de Bauséans, a lady of taste 
» perfect and style so refined, whom M. de Balzac 
ukes to write to another lady,—* Madame, I shall 
lave great pleasure in making your acquaintance !” 
Thus it is that the haughty Faubourg Saint Germain 
apresses itself in the romances of M. de Balzac. 

For the rest, even under that vulgar outside which 
ius thename of Le Pére Goriot, you will havealready 
ected a part—but the deformed and feeble part 
~of that masterpiece of your own drama, King 
ler, Le Pére Qoriot is the King Lear of the city, 
—the daughters of the father Goriot represent the 
lgatitude of the city ; only that in the romance of 
Ide Balzac, the noble, sweet, simple, and devoted 

elia is wanting, to relieve the horror of that in- 
ftitude, and to fling the filial expiation of devoted- 
%s and piety over all that lamentable tragedy. 
{ier this fashion is it that a spirit of medium flight 
tomes the plagiarist of the works of genius, by 
Mcing them in their mean and trivial points of 

wv, and misconstruing their meaning altogether! 
There remains Eugénie Grandet, the fairest flower 
tthe poetical crown of M. de Balzac; and this is 
tly a touching story—a narrative well told—a 
formance both simple and pathetic. I am aware 
some of your flatterers, on this side of the 
tunel, have pretended that Eugénie Grandet is an 
Siation of I know not what English romance ; but 
Mare too just to put faith in such misplaced flat- 
‘tes, Eugénie Grandet is unequivocally a book ‘of 
de Balzac’s,—in its form, in its style, in its more 
liant portions, in its research, and even in its 
Weare not, in this book, as in the admirable 
tmedies of Plautus and Moliére, excited to roars of 
titer at the strange, incredible, and ridiculous 
m of avarice ; but tortured and made to groan 





over all the endless miseries to which the miser— 
that remorseless tyrant—condemns himself and all 
who are about him. You smile at Harpagon—but 
you tremble at the father Grandet. Indeed, can 
Harpagon (Moliére forgive me!) be properly called 
a miser? Harpagon is the master of an honourable 
house, pays and feeds four or five domestics, enter- 
tains a steward, has two horses in his stable, and a 
carriage in his coach-house. His daughter is well 
dressed ; his son has ribbons at his knees, and a 
servant of his own. Harpagon wears a diamond on 
his little finger; and to crown his expenses, Har- 
pagon is amorous, and gives a féte to his mistress. 
Avarice, after that fashion, is, it appears to me, a 
passion human enough. All those people ‘have 
clothing, and lodging, and food, and washing,—all 
of them are happy, and all make love; and, there- 
fore, one laughs heartily at the aspect of that worthy 
miser. No one hates him—we are amused with 
his failing, so little has that failing of the terrible. 
Even he himself finds in his avarice a source of 
pleasures, not of privations or horrors. And, when 
the comedy of Harpagon is brought to its close,— 
when he recovers his “ dear casket,” and, his son 
and daughter being both married without dowries, 
each of the parties has nothing more to desire—the 
curtain falls, leaving the spectator under the pleasant 
impression that here is a father of a family, very rich, 
somewhat niggardly and whimsical, but a good- 
enough man in the main, easy to live with, who for- 
gives readily, and will leave a large fortune to his 
children, after his death. 

But, the father Grandet!—behold a terrible and 
deadly miser indeed! Scarcely has M.de Balzac intro- 
duced you into his house, ere you feel cold and hungry. 
His is avarice, with the heart of stone ;—I say not 
the heart of bronze—for if the miser’s heart were of 
bronze it might still be possible to melt it, and cast 
it into coin. Harpagon knows very well that he is a 
miser;—the father Grandet has no suspicion that he 
is a miser, and therefore it is that his avarice presses 
with such a leaden weight. It is a dreadful yoke, 
beneath which his entire family bows down unmur- 
muringly; for even the- family of Grandet the 
father, does not understand that avarice like his is 
not a thing in nature. This miser—this wretch— 
believes himself liberal to his wife when he has given 
her a woollen gown and a pair of coarse shoes, and 
because he suffers her daily to eat a morsel of bread 
and a morsel of boiled meat ;—he thinks himself 
liberal to his daughter because his daughter is not 
absolutely a-hungered, or athirst, or cold,—and 
because he occasionally bestows on her kisses, 
the more tender that they cost him nothing. His 
house is more gloomy than a prigon—for his house 
is a strong box,—and a strong box has one quality 
only, that of a good lock. It dispenses with sun and 
pure air,—has never heard the voice of prayer, nor 
that of complaint, nor that of joy,—it is inert—opens 
and shuts—and that is all. And thus is it with the 
house of the father Grandet—cold, empty, inert, dead, 
silent, joyless, emotionless, austere,—but not with that 
precious austerity which virtue begets—austere in 
that dreadful austerity that fear engenders :—a cursed 
hearth, which a spark never cheers ;—a fearful thresh- 
old over which the very beggar dares not stretch out 
his hand, lest it should wither ;—a famished table, 
round which four guests, pale with want,—the father, 
the mother, the daughter, and the servant—assemble 
to a perpetual fast, which is killing them! Round 
about this house all is silence and gloom ; and men 
pass hurriedly beneath its barred windows, as they 
would pass before a house smitten with the plague. 
Right onward in his course goes the father Grandet, 
inflexible as destiny, and crushing, unawares, beneath 
his brutal foot, hope and faith, and friendship, and 
all the sweet charities of home. A cruel species of 
tyrant—the worst of all tyrants is he ;—for this ty- 
ranny has never heard the voice of complaining, nor 
ever seen a tear. Keeping only within the strict 
letter of the law, such a man gives himself up, all 
his life, to a course of action like that of a wild beast, 
without having ever received the smallest rebuke 
from his conscience. How fine and touching a scene 
is that in which the wife of this monster is about to 
die! When, already, this world of humiliation and 
of suffering is shut out from her failing vision, how 
does she bless the God who is recalling her home !— 
how does she exult in her escape, at last, from that 



























































































misery without name, and without compensation, 
and.without hope !—how does she long to take 
with her, her daughter—her dear Eugénie—to 
the abode of that Father who pays with the same 
price all the labourers who have worked in his vine- 
yard, at whatever hour of the day they came in !— 
That deathbed scene of the mother of Eugénie 
Grandet is an admirable piece of painting,—to 
which I know of nothing comparable in contempo- 
rary literature. 

But what shall become of Eugénie, left alone to 
the decrees of her tyrant? The story is made up 
of all the lingering and secret sufferings of that 
young girl, so sweet in her beauty, of mind so 
simple, of judgment so correct, and of self-denial so 
profound. That patience to endure—more patiently 
than even her mother—is in Eugénie more than 
mere resignation, more than virtue—it is filial piety. 
Does not the respect of Eugénie Grandet for her father 
strike you as something more touching than the 
irreverence of the children of Harpagon for their father 
was amusing ?—So passes the life of Eugénie, in the 
midst of all the greedy and stupid mediocrities of a 
dull, pedantic, provincial town. The whole society of 
the place is composed of timid misers,—small and 
humble dealers in avarice, compared with the furious 
and overbearing avarice of Grandet, the master of 
them all. Judge, then, of the astonishment and 
delight of that gentle, and noble, and ignorant young 
girl, when suddenly, on a cold and foggy winter's 
evening,—-sitting by the light of a smoky candle, 
near an extinguished fire, and in the company of 
three or four mean townsmen who are laying their 
mean matrimonial snares for her—she beholds,— 
oh, happiness !_that handsome young prodigal from 
Paris, enter beneath their roof, and call her by the 
name of cousin! At the sight of this graceful 
being, who is scarcely, in her eyes, like a creature of 
the earth, Eugénie questions if, indeed, it be not an 
angel on whom she looks. She gazes on him with 
her eyes and with her soul. He is young, handsome, 
richly dressed,—his garb exhales odours unknown to 
her. And how he smiles—and how he speaks—and 
how he scatters about him gold, and wit, and mirth 
—three things of which never before had poor Eu- 
génie heard the sound. Can you imagine more ad- 
mirable contrasts than are thus brought out ?—here 
a young man, born a prodigal, though he is to die a 
miser,—and there a young girl, born the most 
generous, the most humane, and the most devoted 
of women, but whom avarice retains in its foul 
meshes. But youth annihilates all distances ; and 
these two young beings love each other,—without 
anticipating the day when the avarice of the father 
and the avarice of the lover are to separate them, 
step after step, and for ever. 

Then commences the horrible strife of gold against 
all the feelings most sacred and most dear to the 
heart of man. The brother of the miser Grandet 
writes to him, to say that, unable to meet his urgent 
engagements, he is about to commit suicide. The 
miser coolly reads the letter,—then puts it in his 
pocket, and departs to visit his demesnes, Eugénie 
trembles and mourns over her cousin, who knows no@® 
that, at that very hour, his father is about to die to 
escape dishonour. But what would Eugénie say, if 
she knew that her father, Grandet, is rich enough 
to pay his brother's debts, and have a residue for 
himself of millions besides ? 

Poor Eugénie—unhappy young girl !—how many 
a torture has she yet to undergo! Every golden 
crown that her father shall henceforth put into his 
coffers, shall cost an added tear to his daughter. 
What anguish is hers, when she delivers up to her 
cousin those golden pieces, the supplementary trea- 
sure which her father had delivered to her keeping, 
that he might taste the pleasure of an anxiety. There 
are moments when her father is on the point of 
killing her ;—and if he has not beaten her, it is only 
because he feared to have to pay the surgeon’s 
charges. Eugénie suffers silently, and resigns herself 
to her fortunes. It is very skilfully managed that 
the sufferings of this noble heart increase, in propor- 
tion as Eugénie penetrates into the fearful secrets of 
her father’s fortune. The more nearly she approaches 
to the abyss, and the more fully is she enabled to 
sound its depth;—the more Grandet reckons and 
casts up the sum of his Louis d'or, and the more 
does Eugénie reckon and cast up the sum of all the 
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tears which that gold might dry. She feels that her 
mother lies buried beneath an ocean of Louis d’or— 
in which has perished, too, her own love, her beauty, 
and her youth. She feels that, beneath the fearful 
pile of his gold, the immortal soul of her father lies 
for ever lost. Night and day is she haunted by the 
hated sound of gold. Her father speaks of gold only 
—sees nothing but gold. She is crushed beneath it— 
overwhelmed by it—lost in it—smothered by it. All 
that gold the wretched girl would give for one hour 
of freedom. She is the prisoner of gold—gold is her 
master—gold is her father!__The father Grandet, 
however, grown old, infirm, crippled, and stricken 
with death, shrinks from dying, because he shrinks 
from leaving his gold. There he kneels, before his 
open coffer, gazing as if he looked into heaven. One 
might suppose that all the stars of the firmament 
sparkled beneath the restless hands of that palsied man. 
At length Grandet dies, stretched on his gold, like the 
Trappist on his ashes. Gold escapes from his hands, 
as the soul escapes from his body. Eugénie remains 
alone—crushed beneath the weight of those fearful 
millions:—and when she seeks to relieve herself 
therefrom, by pouring them into the coffers of the 
cousin whom she loves—oh, vanity of all earthly 
hope !—that cousin—that man so fondly loved—has 
forgotten Eugénie—betrayed his vows: not suspect- 
ing the wealth of Eugénie, he has wedded a rich 
bride—he has sold himself to Gold!—And the poor 
girl sits down in her sorrow—and bows her head sub- 
missively beneath the fate which overwhelms her. 

If M. de Balzac had known how fine a work he 
has here produced—if he had been able to write it, 
from one end to the other, as the first part is written 
—I would place Eugénie Grandet by the side of 
Manon Lescaut. 

And why should his fine and powerful imagination, 
after works like this, abandon and lose itself in a 
thousand petty, poor, and unappreciated productions 
—such as Le Lys dans la Vallée—and La Vieille Fille, 
a wretched and unlucky story, exciting more of dis- 
gust than of interest or of pity ? 

[To be continued on the 10th June.) 








DR. TIARKS, F.R.S., 
BRITISH ASTRONOMER TO THE AMERICAN BOUNDARY 
LINE COMMISSION. 

Tur name of this distinguished mathematician has 
been so long connected with the difficult question— 
the American Boundary Line, in every stage of its 
progress, that the absence of his matured experience 
and personal evidence will not fail to be severely 
felt in every subsequent discussion for its final ad- 
justment; while, in the scientific world, his exten- 
sive intercourse with the philosophers of England, 
Germany, and America, will occasion universal regret 
at his loss, 

Dr. John Lewis Tiarks was born at Jever, in the 
Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, on the 10th of May, 
1789; and he very early displayed so devoted an 
attachment to mathematical studies, and pursued 

ee so severely, as to excite the fears of his friends 
in account of his health. At the age of 17, having 
surpassed in his acquirements the teachers under 
whom he was placed, he proceeded to the University 
of Géttingen, for the purpose of preparing himself 
for the Church; but, after an attendance of one year 
on the Theological Lectures, he gave himself up to 
his favourite objects, and, having taken his degree, he 
visited Hamburg. He remained there until Napo- 
leon superseded his brother Louis in the kingdom of 
Holland, when, having every reason to fear conscrip- 
tion, he hastily quitted that city, and set out for 
England. But when he had taken this decided 
step, and the continent was subsequently closed 
against his return, it was found that the most favour- 
able sentiments were entertained towards him ; and, 
without his absence being known, the offer was sent 
to him at Hamburg of the Professorship of Natural 
Philosophy at Marburg, afterwards conferred on Dr. 
Miincke, now Professor in the University of Heidel- 
berg. He reached London in 1810, and became 
Assistant Librarian to Sir Joseph Banks. In 1816 
he went to Germany, and there had a serious illness. 
On his return, the following year, he received, through 
the interest of Sir Joseph Banks, the appointment 
of British Astronomer to the commission named 
under the treaty of Ghent, and immediately pro- 





ceeded to America, where he remained, with the ex- 
ception of one short leave of absence, till 1821. In 
1822 he married, and arrived in England for the 
purpose of returning to America; but the state of 
the question not requiring his attendance at that 
time, the Board of Longitude took advantage’ of the 
opportunity presented by the delay, to recommend 
to the Admiralty the determination of the longitude 
of various places by means of observations on chro- 
nometers. For this purpose the Comet steam-boat 
was fitted out ; and Dr. Tiarks having been conveyed 
from Greenwich to Madeira with fifteen chrono- 
meters, employed the months of July and August 
in that year in making the determination. From 
July to September, 1823, he carried on his operations 
with twenty-five chronometers, between Dover, Fal- 
mouth, and Portsmouth; and in the following year 
he went, with thirty-six chronometers, to Altona, 
from whence he proceeded, in conjunction with the 
German astronomers, to Heligoland, and various 
stations in the North Seas. On this last occasion he 
was accompanied by Sir H. Davy, who was desirous 
of ascertaining the mechanical effect of a rough sea, 
and the rapid motion of a steam-vessel on copper 
sheathing furnished with protectors. In 1825 he 
was re-called from Germany, to proceed to the in- 
terior of America, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
most north-western point of the Lake of the Woods. 
He accomplished this in the autumn of that year; 
and, in carrying on the operations in this remote 
region, he endured the greatest hardships. For 
many weeks the party saw neither house nor human 
being, though they constantly found themselves a 
day in arrear on the ttack of Franklin’s expedition. 
They slept on the snow, with fires round the tents to 
protect them from the wolves. At one time they 
were entirely without water, and were obliged to 
substitute the juice of the bark of trecs, and for food 
had only a little bacon and bread. In consequence 
of these privations, the party were affected with 
eruptions on the skin. In 1826 he returned from 


America, and in 1828, on the reference of the 
Boundary Line question to the arbitration of the 
King of the Netherlands, he proceeded to the Hague, 


for the purpose of giving the requisite information 
on the various points of the subject to the Commis- 
sioners appointed by that sovereign. After remaining 
a year in Holland, he returned to England, and 
made his report to the Government; and then re- 
tired to Germany, where he remained, in a state of 
great uncertainty as to the future orders of the go- 
vernment in the disposal of his services, until 1834, 
when, the President of the United States having ad- 
dressed a communication to the British Court on the 
question, Dr. Tiarks was immediately called over to 
London. He left this country, for the last time, in 
March, 1835; and, having experienced a severe 
attack of paralysis on the 23rd of March in the pre- 
sent year, he continued in a very doubtful state until 
the middle of April, when he suddenly felt himself so 
much restored as to be able to write a letter to his 
friends in England. The effort was, however, too 
great, for he immediately sunk into a state of ex- 
haustion, or nervous stupor, from which he never 
rallied. He expired at Jever, on the Ist of this 
month, in the 48th year of his age. 

The varied circumstances under which Dr. Tiarks’s 
life was passed, furnished means for hisacquiringa very 
extensive knowledge ofthe world. There was scarcely 


any subject connected with the science, the literature, | 


the political constitution, or the manners and cus- 
toms of the countries in which the divided portions 
of his life had been spent, on which he could not at 
once supply a fund of the most extensive informa- 
tion. His connexion with the distinguished scientific 
characters of the continent, as well as with those of 
our own country and of America, afforded him the 
most ample means of extending the inter-communi- 
cation of science. His native town of Jever stands 
distinguished for the great men it has produced ; and, 
while Dr. Tiarks claimed the historian Schlosser, 
the chemist Mitscherlich, the devoted African tra- 
veller Zeetsen, and Heinrichs, Professor of Philo. 
sophy at Halle, as his fellow townsimen, he enjoyed 
the friendship of Harding, Gauss, Bessel, Olbers, 
Schumacher, Kastner, Thibaut, &c. In England, his 
connexion with Sir Joseph Banks brought him at 
once into intercourse with the most distinguished 
men in this country. In 1825 he was elected a 
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Fellow of the Royal Society; and a minute will be 
found among the Transactions of the Ast 
Society in 1830, showing how highly his labour 
were esteemed by that body. 

In the treaty of 1783, by which Great Britain re. 
cognized the independence of the United States, the 
article containing the statement of the Mutual Boun. 
dary line was drawn up with care, and it was 
believed that the description of the boundaries Wea 
accurately expressed. By a subsequent treaty, how. 
ever, in 1794, the differences arising as to the real 
meaning and intention of some of the terms employ. 
ed, were remedied: but, at the breaking out of the 
war between this country and the United States i, 
1812, the differences respecting the boundary from 
the source of the river St. Croix to the intersection of 
the parallel of 45° north lat. with the river St. Lay. 
rence, remained still unsettled ; and, on the termina. 
tion of the war in 1814, new provisions respecting the 
disputed points were agreed upon in the treaty of 
peace, signed at Ghent on the 24th of Decembe 
in the same year. By this treaty, Commissiones 
were to be appointed by each party, for the purpose 
of finally determining, that part of the houndary in 
question ; their decision, when given, to be taken ag 
conclusive ; and, if not given, it was provided that 
theyshould make reports, either jointly or separately, 
of their proceedings to the two governments, and 
that those reports should be referred to the arbitra. 
tion of some friendly sovereign. In 1815-16 Com 
missioners were accordingly nominated by the two 
powers, Dr. Tiarks being appointed astronomer on 
the part of England, and Mr. Hassler on that of the 
United States. They were furnished with instruments 
of the most approved construction, necessary for the 
accurate observations required in the discharge of 
the duties of the appointment. On the arrival of 
the astronomers in 1818, the Commissioners pro. 
ceeded, during several years, to survey the disputed 
country, and to endeavour to arrange the busines 
intrusted to them. They were, however, after long 
consideration of the case, unable to agree on many 
essential points, and made, therefore, separate re 
ports of their proceedings to both governments, 
By a new arrangement entered into between the two 
powers, on September 29, 1827, fresh respective 
statements of the entire case were substituted for 
those reports, and the case referred to the decision 
of the King of the Netherlands. This decision, 
although generally believed to have been an impar- 
tial one, was rejected by the United States, although 
acquiesced in by the British government; and the 
question is now considered to rest in the same un- 
settled state as formerly, without any expectation of 
a speedy adjustment of the questions at issue on 
the various points of difficulty connected with the 
subject. 

Although this unsettled state of the question arises 
from the disagreement of the Commissioners on 
several essential points, which affect the general line 
of boundary throughout the whole of the disputed 
territory, it may nevertheless be considered, that the 
great difficulty which retards the final adjustment of 
the question, is chiefly comprised ‘in the dispute re 
specting the river St. John, which must in every point 
of view be regarded as invaluable to this country, on 
account of the ready mode of transport it affordsto Que- 
bec. By the treaty of 1783, which is considered as the 
groundwork of the question, the line of boundary is 





declared to pass “ along the highlands which divide 
| those rivers that empty themselves into the river St. 
| Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean;” and, in determining the northern boun- 
dary of the State of Maine, the disputed question 
is, whether the St. John is to be considered asa river 
| emptying itself into the Atlantic Ocean, or into the 
| Bay of Fundy. The extent of disputed territory 
|} amounts to 10,000 square miles. The King of the 
| Netherlands, in his arbitration, took a middle cours? 
between the claims of the contending parties. 4 
The objects which chiefly engaged Dr. Tiarks 
attention during his appointment on the Boundary 
line, and which formed the subject of his reports, were 
the following: In 1818, to ascertuin the parallel of 
45° N. between St. Regis and Lake Champlain. Iq 
1819, to ascertain the same between the latter and 
Connecticut River. In 1820, to explore and surv 
Lake Metis, a branch of the Green River, and 
| branch of the Tuladi River. In the same year," 
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rvey the head waters of Connecticut River. In 
1821, his official letter in explanation of the geocen- 
tric latitude. In 1825, his report on his astrono- 
mical observations for determining the most north- 
western point of the Lake of the Woods. 

The last labour of Dr. Tiarks was a revision of 
the calculations on which the celebrated Institution 
of Oldenburg, for the benefit of Widows, so highly 
atolled by Price, in his work on Annuities, is 
founded, and on the completion of this intricate in- 
vestigation, undertaken by him gratuitously, he re- 
ceived from the Grand Duke of Oldenburg a hand- 
some letter expressive of his obligation, accompanied 
with a present of a thousand dollars, asa mark of his 
approbation of the disinterested service Dr. Tiarks 
had rendered to the duchy. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 
We are informed that the Board of Trade is en- 
in concerting a scheme of International Copy- 
right, preparatory to immediate negotiations between 
France and this country; and that the foreign de- 
ents of both countries have embarked earnestly 
in the undertaking. There is now little doubt of 
this interesting subject being put on a satisfactory 
footing between these countries at least, and the 
aample cannot fail to have its influence on other 
foreign governments, our own having already ex- 
pressed its readiness to enter into arrangements for 
the purpose. 

A meeting of the Committee appointed to consider 
of the best means of raising a testimonial in honour 
of the Duke of Wellington, took place late in the 
last week, when, after considerable discussion, it was 
decided that the execution of the work should be 
intrusted to Sir Francis Chantrey. We sincerely re- 
joice at this—not from any exclusive admiration of 
Sir Francis Chantrey, for weshould have been equally 
atisfied had it been intrusted either to Westmacott, 
or Campbell, or Carew, or Baily—all of whom were 
umed: but we rejoice that mere quackery, im- 
pudence, and jobbing, have not triumphed. Strange 
wit may appear, though less strange to the readers 
of the Atheneum than the public generally, the 
mly person set up in opposition to Chantrey was 
Mr. W. C. Wyatt; and Sir Francis only carried it 
the casting vote of the chairman! The opinions 
pt forward on the occasion by some members of the 
(Committee, may, perhaps, help to solve the mystery. 
Colonel Trench, who proposed Mr. Wyatt, informed 
he worthy Aldermen, that he had seen the great 
works of art on the Continent, but “ had never beheld 
aything so excellent as the horse upon which George 
he Third sat in Pall Mall East;” and Dr. Croly, 
vith a chivalrous courage worthy of all admiration, 
wok the Statue under his especial patronage, re- 
pied that “the childish pedantry of the arts was 
qme by ;” therefore, we presume, rejoicing over the 
teked hat and pigtail:—while Mr. Jerdan, with 
ibolder flight, and a wider range, assured the citi- 
ms that Chantrey’s “ greatest work” was nothing in 
omparison with Mr. Wyatt's melodramatic exhibi- 
im at Windsor—which, indeed, though caviare to 
tists, we have heard “others, whose judgments in 
uch matters, cried in the top” of ours, consider as only 
wrior to the once celebrated Mrs. Salmon’s wax- 
wrk. It is, however, most strange of all in this 
tentful history, that not one of all these admiring 
tends should have remembered “ my Lord Dudley’s 
tkbrated dog Bashaw, all in the natural coloured 
thle, and large as life!” 

We are glad to hear that a Literary and Scientific 
hititution has been established at Richmond, in 
furey. The first meeting was held at the Castle 
Hotel, on Wednesday, the 10th instant, and was 
tended by upwards of 200 persons ; amongst whom 
we Sir Henry Baker, Bart., Rev. S. Demainbray, 
kr. Dr. Jones, of Bedfont, C. P. Garrick, Esq. &e. 
ft address was delivered by William Chapman, 

Hon, Sec., followed by a Lecture on Astronomy, 
iy Dr. Lardner, 

Anew View of the Vicinity of Dublin has been 
ened this week in Leicester Square. To those who 
® well acquainted with the country, it will give 
Meh satisfaction by the fidelity of its details; and 
tywho admire fine landscape will be enchanted 

the beauty and boldness of the scenery, Asa 





Panorama, however, it wants the presence of some 
grand and marking feature, on which the eye and 
the imagination may rest. The city of Dublin is 
seen only in the remote distance,—or rather, is lost 
in obscurity. 

A picture called in the advertisements, ‘ The Cor- 
reggio Magdalen,’ and said to be the chef-d’ceuvre of 
that artist, is now exhibiting at 49, Pall Mall, and is 
well worthy a visit. Personally we are not satisfied 
as to the paternity of the picture, but are quite will- 
ing to admit that it is a fine work, and that others, 
more competent than ourselves to form a judgment, 
agree with the fortunate discoverer in attributing it 
to Correggio. 

Our columns will show how diligently we labour 
to keep pace with the increasing musical taste of 
modern London ; but there are still many entertain- 
ments excellent in themselves, and indicative, too, 
of the advance made by the Art in its soundest form, 
which we are compelled to pass over unchronicled. 


Mr. Blagrove’s Benefit Concert was one of the number ; | 


which, besides his own quartett, introduced to us 
another new violoncello player, M. Hausmann, from 
Hanover. We cannot but advert to the increas- 
ing disposition shown by those belonging to the 
higher order of the profession, when arranging their 


Benefit Concerts, to raise their reputation by se- | 
lecting what is choice and rare as music, as well as | 


by engaging good performers. © For instance, half-a- 
guinea will be well bestowed by the solid lover of 
music upon Seb. Bach's triple Concerto (never heard 
till now in England), which is to be performed at 
Mr. Moscheles’ Concert. We have heard a flying 
report that Chopin, the Polish pianist, will shortly 
visit England ; and we have been told three times 
within the last week, of an artist on the same in- 
strument, M. Henzel, (of Berlin?) who is even 
more eminent than M. Thalberg! 


again, say of these things ? 


land of a MS. Cantata, or Oratorio, by the author 


of Der Freischiitz, which has been sent over by | 


Madame Von Weber, and is, we believe, at present 
in the hands of Mr. E. Taylor. The Birmingham 
Committee (this year the only Festival-holders,) 
should look out for this. The National Opera Com- 
mittee, too, are going to add to their funds by giving 
a Musical Festival on the grandest possible scale,— 
making sure that, the money once raised, and the 
house once built, composers, singers, and (above all) 
operatic actors, will spring up like mushrooms after a 
night’s rain. 

We must add a line or two to say that Sig. Costa’s 
* Malek Adel’ was produced on Thursday night, for 
Rubini’s benefit, with a splendour and a perfection 
of performance that could hardly be exceeded ; and 
that the opera met with success. We shall speak of 
it at length next week. 





THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, at their 
Gallery, PALL MAut East, is NOW OPEN. 

Open each Day from 9 till dusk.—Admittance 1s.; Catalogue 6d. 
R. HILLS, Sec. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPEN.—NEW EXHIBITION, representing the In- 
terior of the Basitica or St. PAUL NEAR ROME, BEFORE 
AND AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY Fire; and the VILLAGE 
or ALAGNA, IN PIEDMONT, DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE. 
Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open Daily 
from Ten till Five. 








CORREGGIO MAGDALEN, 

This divine Work of Art, perhaps thechef-d'ceuvre of Correggio, 
is NOW_ON VIEW at the Screntiric Institution, No. 49, 
Pat MALL, and will remain till the 3rd of June.—Admission, 
ls. Open from 10 till 5 o'clock. » e " 

N.B. Every known Artist will be admitted on presenting his 
own card. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Tue fourteenth anniversary was held on May 6; 
the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, M.P., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the Annual Report of the 
Council. After adverting to the death of Mr. Cole- 
brooke, the late Director of the Society, and to the 
intention of proposing to members to enter upon a 
subscription to defray the expense of a marble bust of 
the deceased, to be placed in the Society’s meeting- 
room, as well as to the demise of many other of the 


Society’s members during the past year, the Report 


What would | 
Dnussek and Steibelt, could they be wakened to life | 
While we are: writing | 
down rumours, we may mention the arrival in Eng- | 


gave an outline of the Society’s proceedings since 
the last anniversary. 

The number of members who had joined the So- 
ciety exceeded the usual average, and comprised 
seventeen gentlemen, natives of India—affording a 
gratifying proof of the interest excited among the 
latter in the success of the Society. The Report 
then proceeded to remark on the regret of the 
Council at the failure of its hopes of obtaining apart- 
ments in Somerset House; but expressed a convic- 
tion that the disappointment would not have the 
effect of damping the exertions of the members to 
promote the usefulness of the Society as regards the 
welfare of our fellow subjects in Asia, or as regards 
the people of thiscountry in being made the medium of 
communicating to them that knowledge of the former 
—their arts, sciences, manufactures, and commerce ; 
and of the valuable natural productions of India, of 
which daily experience was now proving the great 
and increasing worth. 

The Report stated, that the Committee of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, announced at the last anni- 
versary as about to be set on foot, was now in opera- 
tion; and that its first day’s proceedings had been 
printed and circulated. It then alluded to the mu- 
nificent support which the Oriental Translation 
Fund continued to receive; and a list of the recent 
publications of that Committee was read, as well as 
of those in progress. ‘The Report concluded by a 
notice of several of the literary communications the 
Council had received from members residing abroad ; 
and expressed a hope that the example would excite 
those residing in England to communicate the results 
of their observations and inquiries on subjects con- 
nected with the East. 

The Report of the auditors on the finances was 
then read. The total of receipts during the year 
1836 had been 1,820/. 15s. 4d.—expenditure, 1,310%. 
lls. 8d. In the disbursements for the current year, 
the auditors regretted to observe that it would be 
necessary to include a heavy sum for the payment of 
out-standing accounts for printing, and also for repairs 
to the Society’s house; they therefore recommended 
for the purpose of meeting those demands, a sale 
of part of the Society's capital. 

Sir A. Johnston, as chairman of the Committee of 
| Correspondence, detailed the various subjects on 
| which the attention of that Committee had been en- 
| gaged. Sir Alexander particularly alluded to the 
desirability of our possessing accurate information 
on the geography and even topography of that part 
of the East through which Russia must pass her 
forces, should it ever be her policy to aim a blow at 
our Indian possessions. 

Sir Alexander then alluded to the beneficial 
effects likely to be produced by the permission now 
given to Europeans to settle in India, tending, as it 
would undoubtedly do, to the raising of the condition 
of the natives to the level of European civilization. 
After adverting to the steps the Committee had 
taken to obtain records of the early history of India, 
and its present statistics, Sir Alexander alluded to 
the ancient College of Madura, and expressed hi 
hope that learning would one day again take up i 
residence there. After touching upon several sub- 
jects and occurrences in connexion with the East, he 
concluded by expressing his conviction that the ex- 
ertions of the Society would have a great moral 
effect upon the natives of India and of the East in 
general. 

The Right Hon. the President then addressed the 
meeting. He expressed the satisfaction he felt in 
witnessing so numerous an attendance. In the pro- 
gress of his address, the Right Hon. gentleman 
passed a high eulogium on the labours of the 
Oriental Translation Committee. He alluded, also, 
to the suspension of the printing of Oriental works 
at Calcutta at the expense of government, which he 
considered an impolitic measure, inasmuch as we 
could not arrive at an accurate knowledge of the 
manners, habits, and customs of the people of India, 
without cultivating an acquaintance with their native 
languages and literature. He was glad, however, to 
find that the works in progress were to be completed ; 
and that it now rested with the Governor-General of 
India to decide whether the encouragement formerly 
given to Oriental studies in that country should be 
resumed. The chairman of the Committee of Cor- 


respondence had expressed some fears as to the hos- 
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tile intentions of Russia. No doubt that country, as 
well as others, entertained ambitious views, but when | 
he considered the intimate union which had existed | 
between that country and England for more than a | 
hundred years, with little interruption, hethought that | 
greater hopes of continued peace ought to be enter- | 
tained from that circumstance, than from any pre- | 
cautionary measures which could be taken. He | 
begged to call the attention of the members to the 
financial state of the Society; and he trusted that 
members would exert themselves to procure new 
subscribers. He then gave a short sketch of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the formation of the Society 
in 1823, and spoke of the readiness which the Govern- 
ment had always evinced to support any measures hay- 
ing for their object the welfare of the people of India. 
With reference to the office of Director to the So- 
ciety, rendered vacant by the decease of Mr. Cole- 
brooke, he had to acquaint the meeting that Sir 
Graves Haughton had been requested to allow him- 
self to be put in nomination, but ill-health had pre- 
vented him from complying with the wish of the 
Council. Application had then been made to Professor 
Wilson, who stood conspicuous as the first Sanscrit 
scholar of the day, and the Professor had consented. 
He felt quite sure that the election of that gentle- 
man would confer credit and lustre on the Society. 

The thanks of the Society were severally voted to 
the Council and officers of the Society. A ballot 
took place for eight new members of Council, and 
for a Director, and Librarian—the latter office 
having become vacant by the resignation of Sir G. 
Haughton. Professor Wilson was elected Director ; 
Colonel W. Franklin Librarian; and the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, the Right Hon. H. Ellis, 
Sir G. C. Haughton, Colonel J. Briggs, J. F. Davis, 
Esq., C. Elliott, Esq., W. Newnham, Esq., and W. 
Oliver, Esq., were elected into the Council. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 16.—The seventh anniversary meeting of 
this Society was held on Monday last, at one o’clock, 
Sir John Barrow, President, in the chair, who ad- 
dressed the meeting, giving an account of the present 
state of the Society, and briefly adverting to its 
labours during the past year. 

It was stated, that 39 new members had been 
elected, and that the Society is now composed of 
545 members, exclusive of Foreign, Honorary, and 
Corresponding Members ; that the finances continued 
in a prosperous state, although many heavy demands 
had been made on them by the South African and 
Guayana expeditions in the course of the past year. 
The President paid a just tribute to the memory of 
Horsburgh, Marsden, Murphy, and Davidson +— 
valuable members, lost to science and to the Society 
during the short space of twelve months. He ad- 
verted, with great satisfactien, to several enterprising 
travellers whose claims to the gratitude of the Society 
and of their country stand high—to Capt. Fitzroy, 
R.N., for his late valuable survey of the shores of 
South America—to Lieut. Wellsted, I.N., who has 
travelled over more than 700 miles in the interior of 

- province of ‘Oman, in Arabia—to Dr. Andrew 

mith, who headed the late expedition in South 
Africa, the details of which will shortly be made 
public—to Major Mitchell, Surveyor General in 
New South Wales, who has traced the river Darling 
into the Murray, thence travelled to the sea-coast, 
and returned to Sydney after a journey of about 
2000 miles—to Colonel Chesney, though last, not 
least, in persevering energy, by which he has over- 
come every obstacle that opposed itself to his pro- 
gress, and proved the possibility of steam navigation 
in the great river Euphrates, between Bir, and the 
Persian Gulf. 

The President then alluded to the expeditions for 
discovery now in progress—to Back, whose enterprise 
must be familiar to our youngest readers—to 
Alexander in South Africa, who has crossed the 
Orange River on his way to the Damaras country— 
to Schomburgk, exploring in British Guiana—and 
to Messrs. Grey and Lushington, about to sail, in a 
few days, for the western coast of Australia, with the 
hope of being able to penetrate some distance into 
the interior of that vast country, and to set at rest the 
question of the existence, or the contrary, of a great 
inland sea. 


t See Ath, Nos. 449, 472, 490, for the obituary notices, 








In conclusion, the President stated, that he had 
the high gratification of announcing to the meeting, 
that he had that morning received the news of the 
foundation of a Geographical Society at Frankfort 
on the Main, headed by the names of Kriegk and of 
Meidinger—a satisfactory proof, he was willing to 


| believe, of the increasing interest felt throughout 


Europe in the advancement of geographical science. 
It was then proposed by the Dean of Carlisle, and 


| seconded by Sir Charles Lemon, that a special vote 


of thanks be given to Sir John Barrow, for his zeal 
and attention to the interests of the Society during 
the two years that he has filled the President’s chair. 

Mr. Estcourt, M.P. also proposed, and Mr. Yates 
seconded, a resolution of thanks to Messrs. Mur- 
chison and Murdoch, retiring from the office of Vice 
Presidents, and also to the five retiring members of 
Council. 

On proceeding to ballot, the following gentlemen 
were declared duly elected to fill the vacant offices: 

W. R. Hamilton, Esq. F.R.S., President; Sir 
John Barrow, and G. B. Greenough, Esq. F.R.S., 
Vice Presidents; Admiral Sir George Cockburn, 
Hon. George Elliot, Sir J. Tremayne Rodd, Captain 
T. B. Jervis, E.1.C. Engineers, and Captain Fitzroy, 
R.N., as new members of Council. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 3.—Rev. W. Whewell, President, in the 
chair. 

The first paper read was one by Mr. Darwin, de- 
scribing the district in which had been found the 
remains of the T’oxodon, described at the last meeting 
by Mr. Owen. The countries bordering the Rio de 
la Plata contain, in great numbers, the remains of 
extinct animals. 
consists of granite, and other primary rocks. The 
flat and extensive plains of the Pampas are very uni- 
form in structure over a very extensive tract. A 
reddish argillaceous earth covers the surface, with 
irregular concretions of an aluminous limestone, or 
indurated marl, which sometimes unite and form a 
stratum, often replacing the former—both containing 
occasional layers of crystallized sulphate of lime. In 
the province of Entre Rios, these rest on strata con- 
sisting of sand, layers of clay, and a fine white erys- 
talline limestone, containing shark's teeth, Arca, 
Venus, and Pecten, all resembling recent shells. 
But it is in the superincumbent deposit that are 
found the fossil Mammalia, peculiar to this district, 
consisting besides the Toxodon, Megatherium, a 
lesser animal, protected by an armadillo-like cover- 
ing, Mastodon, another singular animal, of which 
only half the head has been preserved, and, as Mr. 
Darwin believes, also the horse. 

In several places Mr. Darwin observed clear proofs 
of a change of the level between land and water. 
These he considers connected with the greater 
changes on the opposite coast, and concludes that, 
within a period geologically recent, a great bay oc- 
cupied the area both of the Pampas and the low 
parts of Bander Oriental. Into this the river poured, 
as in the present day, reddish sediment from the de- 
composition of the granites of Brazil, and charged lime 
and with gypsum, perhaps, from the Cordilleras. The 
bodies of the animals, which formerly inhabited the 
surrounding country, must have been likewise swept 
into this hay, which has now been elevated into dry 
land. 

An extract. of a letter, dated '18th November, 
1836, from Captain Cautley to Dr. Royle, was next 
read, permitting the announcement of a fact which 
had long been communicated to the latter, of the 
finding of the remains of a Quadrumanous animal 
in the Sewaliks, or Sub-Himalayan range of moun- 
tains. The animal must have been much larger than 
any existing one, and allied to Cuvier’s Cynocepha- 
line group. Captain Cautley also announced the 
discovery, by Major Colvin, of a specimen of the 
head of the Sivatherium ; in which, in conformity 
to the conjectures of Dr. Falconer and Captain C., 
in their paper for which the Wollaston medal was 
this year awarded, it is found that the animal had 
four horns ; two in front, and two huge trifurcated 
ones behind. He considers the animal as allied to 
the Dicranocerine group of Major Hamilton Smith. 

A paper, by Messrs. Hamilton and Strickland, was 
then read, on a tertiary formation in the island of 
Cephalonia, near Lixouri, on the western shore of 


The province of Bander Oriental | 


' the Gulph of Argostoli. The parallel ridges com. 
posing it extend for two or three miles to the north 
and south of Lixouri, sloping to the east, 

to the dip of the strata, or from 45° to 55°, and pre 
senting a succession of steep and sharp escarpmenty 
towards the west. The conformable beds are ¢ 
great thickness, and are remarkable, as well for the 
great beauty and number of the fossils, as for the 
variety of beds through which these extend, The 
beds, of which sixteen are enumerated, may be 
classed under three principal heads: 1. Thecalcareo. 
arenaceous. 2. The argillaceous. 3. Gypseous beds, 
The fossils belong to numerous genera, and many of 
the species ure identical with those existing in the 
Mediterranean. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

An ordinary meeting of the Fellows of this Society 
was held on Monday the 15th instant, George R, 
Porter, Esq. Vice President, in the chair. 

A paper, by Bisset Hawkins, Esq. M.D., cortain. 
ing some account of the Statistics of Prostitution jn 
the city of Berlin, and of the Police regulations of 
the Prussian government relating to that subject, 
was laid upon the table. ; 

An abstract was read, prepared by R. W. Rawson, 
Esq., from the documents of a committee formed 
from the Central Education Society, for inquiring 
into the condition and education of the poor in the 
parish of Marylebone. It related wholly to the state 
of the inhabitants of Calmell-buildings, but the prin. 
cipal facts having been already reported in the Athe. 
neum of last week, it is unnecessary to extend the 
present notice; except in remarking that, the in- 
| ference drawn by the compiler of the report was not, 
as it has been understood, that the Irish portion of 
the population of St. Marylebone generally yere in 
a better state than the English, but that the Irish 
inhabitants of Calmell-buildings, in consequence of 
their having attracted public attention and received 
the visits of charitable individuals, exhibited a com- 
paratively better character and condition. 

The next paper read was one of great value and 
ability, by T. R. Edmonds, Esq., On the movement 
of the Populations of England and Sweden through. 
out seventy-five years, ending with 1830.’ It con 
sisted of a multitude of scientific remarks on several 
sheets of statistical tables with which it was accom. 
panied. ‘The following are some of the most gene- 
rally interesting points :— 

In the majority of European nations, the annual 
births amount to 1 in 30, and the annual deaths to1 
in 40 of the total population, which will yield an 
average increase of about 9 per cent. every 10 years. 
The highest rate of births observed in any nation, 
has been about 1 in 23; the lowest rate, about 1] in 
33. The highest rate of deaths observed, has been 
about 1 in 30; the lowest rate (in England) 1 in 50 
of the total population. The highest rate of increase 
of population ever observed, is that of the United 
States of North America; next to which is that of 
the population of England. In the United States 
the increase, for a long period, has been at the rate 
of 32 per cent. every 10 years, independently of the 
gain from migration. ‘lhe white population and the 
slave population have increased at the same high 
rate. In England, during a recent period, the rate 
of increase has been 16 per cent. every 10 years, 
which is just twice as great as the average rate of 
increase in other European countries. 

The high rate of increase in England, compared 
with that in the rest of Europe, has not been derived 
from a higher average of births, but from a lower 
average of deaths. The higher rate of increase of 
the American population, is probably the consequence 
of a rate of mortality as low as that of England, com- 
bined with a higher proportion of births,—say 1 in 23. 

The rate of births among the slave population of 
the United States cannot be estimated at less than! 
in 23 annually: the rate of births among the slave 
population of the West Indies, at the same time, has 
not exceeded 1 in 40. The decrease of the black 
population of the West Indies is mainly attributable 
to a diminution of births; for the annual mortality, | 
in 36, has been frequently observed, and now exists 
in several increasing European populations. 

It is a remarkable fact, which has never yet been 
explained, that a very great increase in the deaths, 
for a short period, is always accompanied by a great 
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dminution in the births at the same period. The | 
marked instances are found, in Sweden, during | 
the two years 1772—73, and during the five years 


West Indies, and 13,000 in the Ionian Isles, Canada, 
&c. will suffer 3,000 yearly deaths, in time of peace. 


| Adding to which, 1,000 yearly deaths from shipwreck, 


2. ‘A communication from John Hogg, Esq., with 


reference to the observations on his notice of the 
| Barberini inscriptions, which were read at the So- 


1306—10; in Belgium during the year 1817; and | we shall have 4,000 as the number of soldiers and | ciety’s former meetings (4th. March 18, and April 


ig France during the year 1832 (the year of cholera). | 
The explanation of this fact, the author believed, to | 
ist solely in an increase of deaths, including | 
‘etal deaths or miscarriages. From observations of | 
Dr. Granville on women of Lying-in Charities of 
[ondon, it appears that one in ¢hree of all concep- 
tions terminates in miscarriage. Since the mortality | 
of infants in large towns is double of that prevailing | 
inthe country at large, it may be inferred as highly | 
ble, that a similar relation exists between the | 
proportions of miscarriages ; and, consequently, that | 
inan entire nation, one out of every six conceptions | 
terminates in miscarriage, in years of ordinary mor- | 
ity. 
“ Sweden and in England, the proportions of | 
marriages, births, and deaths, has been progressively | 
diminishing,—since the year 1790 in the case of 
§weden, and since the year 1780 in the case of Eng- ; 
land. In England the progressive diminution of the | 
mortality, during the four decennial periods from | 
1780 to 1820, was extremely regular. Out of a} 
constant population of 1,000, the annual deaths at 
the four decennial periods ending with 1790, 1800, | 
1310, and 1820, were 27, 25, 22, and 20, respec. | 
tively. The introduction of Vaccination, in 1800, 
poduced no interruption in the course of diminu- 
tin then in progress. It can hardly be denied that | 
the deaths from small-pox have been diminished by | 
vecination; but it may be doubted whether the 
deaths from other diseases have not been propor- 
tionally increased. The diminution in the aggregate | 
uortality of the English nation has been derived 
vholly from the diminution of the mortality of chil- | 


‘ * . . | 
In Sweden, during three successive periods of | 


twenty-five years, 1756—80, 1781—1805, 180630, | 
themean annual rate of increase was constant, and 
equal to 75 for every 10,000 of population, or 8 per 
Rot, every ten years. In England, the mean annual 
nerease on 10,000, varied, from 70, in the first twenty- 
five years, to 112 in the next twenty-five years, and 
to 142 in the last twenty-five years. ‘The rate of in- 
cease of the English population was at a maximum 
during the ten years 1811—20, when the rate of 
nortality was ata minimum. In France, for a po- 
pulation of 10,000, the mean annual increase was 
aly 55; in Belgium 87. 

In the majority of European nations, the disturb- 
igeffect of migration is scarcely sensible: Ireland 
s probably the only exception. North America 
nins from migration just what Great Britain and 
Irland together lose from migration. The average 
into North America, previous to 1820, is stated 
ut to have exceeded 10,000 annually ; but since 
tat year the numbers migrating to the Canadas and 
he United States have greatly increased. During 
te five years 182529, North America received 
fm Great Britain and Ireland 23,047 people an- 
willy; during the five years 1830—34, the average 
wnber was 73,442 annually. During the four 
yars 182932, the mean number of immigrants 
miving annually at New York and Quebec was 
1053, of which there were from England and Wales 
451, from Ireland 27,241, and from Scotland 
il. We may say then of England and Wales 
ime, that the annual loss from emigration was 4,000 
Previous to 1820, 9,000 at the year 1827, and 30,000 
tthe year 1832. The mean annual increase of the 
ulation of England and Wales, from 1820 to 
130, was 180,000. Taking the mean annual num- 
‘tof emigrants at this period to have been 8,000, 
twill form less than the 22nd part of the excess of 
tiths over deaths. The mean number of births at 
tesame period having been not less than 450,000 
aually, the loss from emigration was no more than 
te 55th part of this number. During the ten years 
20 to 1830, the population of England and Wales 
tust have been diminishing from migration, if the 
unber of immigrants from Ireland did not amount 
48,000 annually. 

Another source of decrease of the population of 
gland, is the maintenance of the army and navy 
Afmeign countries, which requires a large number 

lecruits, to supply the vacancies by deaths. A 

te of 30,000 men in the Easf Indies, 7,000 in the 





sailors quitting England every year and never return- 
ing. If this number be added to the 8,000 professed 
emigrants from England previously determined, we 
shall have the number 12,000, to represent the 
average annual loss by emigration during the ten 
years 1821—30. Consequently, the balance of mi- 
gration would have been against England, if it had not 
been receiving 12,000 people every year from Ireland. 

There exist materials which satisfactorily show 
that the registered births in England ought to be in- 
creased 26 per cent., in order to obtain the true 
number of births. From the census of 1821, it is 
found that there were living of females under the 


| age of five years, at the beginning of that year, 


879,590. These are manifestly the survivors of the 
numbers born during the five years 1816—20, which, 
according to the registers, are stated to have been 
815,350. That is to say, we have the apparent ab- 
surdity of the survivors exceeding in number the 
original stock. By means of the table of mortality, 
deduced from the English observations for females, 
it may be calculated that 100 survivors, under the 
age of five years, proceeded from 1174 births in the 
preceding five years. Consequently, the enumerated 
population of 879,590, proceeded from 1,034,800 
births during the five years 1816—20, which number 
is 27 per cent. greater than 815,350, the stated re- 
gistered births. The true increase of the English 
population is represented by the difference between 
the registered births increased 20 per cent., and the 
registered deaths increased 10 per cent. 

The paper contained numerous other observations 
of great interest to the statist and physiologist, espe- 
cially on the proportion of births and deaths, and of 
births and marriages; and the proportion of annual 
deaths, births, and marriages to the total population. 





Numismatic Sociery.—April 20.—The President 
in the chair. Numerous presents of coins, medals, 
books, &c. were announced and exhibited. Among 
the former were a remarkable speeimen of the cur- 
rency of the Burmese empire, by Benjamin Nightin- 
gale, Esq.; a silver coin of Henry V., struck at Calais; 
an exquisite medal of Humboldt, in bronze, struck 
at Berlin, 1828, by Professor Brandt. Reverse—the 
solar chariot and horses, &c. with the motto, “ Illus- 
trans totum radiis splendentibus orbem.” 

The communications read were as follows :— 

1. A letter from Mr. Nightingale, accompanying 
the above-mentioned Burmese coin, which is com- 
posed of fine block tin, and is 24 inches in diameter. 
It bears on the obverse a kind of hippogriph, with 
branching feet and tail, such as those of the serpent 
or dragon on the silver coins of Cochin China, sur- 
rounded by a double circle, containing thirty-six 
pellets or studs; on the reverse is a similar double 
circle, having thirty pellets, surrounding an inscrip- 
tion or legend in the Pali-Burmese character, within 
which appears the mysterious wheel, so constantly 
found on the early coins of Britain, Gaul, Etruria, 
and other countries. The present coin was. brought 
by a friend of the writer’s from the Burmese port of 
Tavoy, on the coast of Tenasserim, now belonging to 
the British, where it is current, as well as at Rangoon, 
and other parts of the coast. It doés‘not appear in 
Marsden’s ‘ Oriental Coinage’; and Crawfurd, who 
remarks that the money of the Burmese consists of 
conical lumps of silver, which are current by weight, 
seems to have been ignorant of its existence. Capt. 
Low, in his history of the coast of Tenasserim, now 
publishing in the Asiatic Journal, however, speaks 
of a large tin piece of money, denominated a Kabean, 
being in circulation at Tavoy, of which eighty-four 
form the equivalent for a dollar. Mr. Nightingale is 
of opinion, that the name of the coin “ Kabean,” 
and that of the place where struck, are expressed 
in the inscription surrounding the wheel.* 





* This is, by the way, the symbol d € 
lity in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, whether in a limited 
or general sense, as place, land, country, region. But, 
when we remark its occurrence on the coinage of coun- 
tries widely sep d, and compare it with the apparent 
constellation on the obverse of the Burmese coin, and the 
surrounding stars, we shall be disposed to infer a more 
general sense from the inscription than that assigned to it 
—something relating to the earth or world—for universal 


purposes. 











ing loca- | 


8). The writer rectifies a mistake in the published 
| abstract of his memoir read before the Royal So- 
| ciety of Literature, (4th. Feb. 18), on which Mr. 
| Akerman’s objections were grounded. It would ap- 
pear from thence that Mr. Hogg had ascribed the 
| prenomen of Imperator to Claudius contrary to both 
| written and medallic history—* Mr. Hogg showed 
| that although the prenomen Jmp. is omitted, it be- 
| longs to Claudius, the fifth Roman emperor,”— 
| whereas the original statement of the writer is as 
| follows :—* TI. CLAVdio. The commencement here 
omits IMP., the prenomen or title of emperor, which 
| I have not noticed on any other inscriptions of Clau- 

dius Cesar, collected by the accurate epigraphologist, 

Gruter; and Suetonius expressly tells us that he re- 

fused that title—* Prenomine Imperatoris abstinuit’ 

—(in vita Claud. c. 12). This affords a proof, in 

identifying to what Claudius the marble must be re- 
| ferred. And a still more satisfactory proof that it 
| belongs to Claudius, the fifth Roman emperor,” &c, 

The writer observes, that instead of neglecting so 
important an adjunct to history as authentic coins 
| and medals, he has used them as collateral evidence 
| in support of that of authentic inscriptions—the pri- 
mary evidence on the subject of epigraphology, on 
which he was at the time engaged. He enfi the 
error of De Gozze, in connecting the medallic date 
TRIB. POT. IX. IMP. XVI. with the COS. V. of 
the Barberini inscription, and quotes coins of Clau- 
dius, from Camden and Speed, inscribed De Bri- 
Tannis, and having the above-mentioned tribuni- 
tian and imperatorial dates, in connexion with that 
of COS. IV. These, he contends, were minted, not 
on the occasion of either the first or the second Bri- 
tish triumph of Claudius, a.v. 44 and 51, but to com- 
memorate the enlargement of the Pomerium, or 
boundaries of the city of Rome, by that emperor, in 
consequence, as Mr. Hogg supposes, of his having 
extended the limits of the empire by his conquests 
in Britain,—“ auctis Populi Romani finibus,” as the 
inscription erected on that occasion, and published 
by Gruter, informs us. This event happened,ac- 
cording to Tacitus, (xii. 23,) about the latter part of 
the year, when Pompeius and Veranius were consuls, 
or a.v.c. 802, a.v. 49, the date which, in the writer's 
opinion, coincides with the fourth consulship of 
Claudius, and the corresponding indices on the me- 
dals De Britannts.+ 

Mr. Hogg further observes, that in no work on 
epigraphology or numismatology has he ever found 
the titular formula TRIB. POT. IX. COS. V. IMP. 
XVL., and is of opinion that any such cannot appear 
on a genuine coin of Claudius; and that should any 
engraving of a medal or copy of an inscription offer 
it, such could only result from the engraver or copier 
having inadvertently omitted an I before the V in 
the consular date. 

3. Mr. Williams read his first lecture ‘On the 
rise, progress, and decline of the art of Coining among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans.” + 

Having discussed the inconveniences attendant on 
the mode of exchange by simple barter, as practised 
in the first ages, and by some of the uncivilized na- 
tions of the present time, its impracticability for the 
purposes of extended intercourse, and the consequent 
necessity of some general representative of value, 
the lecturer remarked on the obvious advantage of a 
metallic equivalent, more particularly gold and silver, 
whereby the most value might be represented by the 
least bulk ; as adopted by the Pheenicians, Israelites, 
and Egyptians, and probably by all civilized states 
during the 1,000 years which separated the age of 
Abraham from that of the first coined money, if not 
from an earlier date; and as it continued among the 
nations of the East, until the conquests of Alexander 
introduced this and other Grecian arts into those 
countries. The transactions of Abraham and his 

+ A conclusion in which this writer differs from the Eu- 
| sebian consular tables of Idatius and Scaliger, as well as 
from the Capitoline tables of Pighius, and the Fasti of 
Cardinal Noris, as published by Groevius, in all of which 
the fourth consulship of Claudius answers to a.p. 47. It is, 
however, a difficult period to adjust. ‘The first consulship 
| of Claudius a.u.c. 789, A.D. 36, hardly ever appears, and 
| all the consuls from an. 2, 01. 206, to an. 3, Ol. 211, or from 

A.D. 46 to A.D. 67, are omitted in the oldest MS. 

those of the Alexandrine Chronicle. 
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descendants with the Canaanites and Egyptians, 
(Gen. xxiii. 16. xliii. 21,) together with the weight 
of the brass and iron paraphernalia of Goliath, 
(1Sam. xvii. 5, 7,) were adduced in proof of the Jewish 
shekel having been originally, like the pound, &c. 
a simple denomination of weight in reference to all 
the metals; and the ring-money used by the ancient 
Britons and Irish, and probably likewise by the 
Pheenicians and Egyptians, and still current on the 
eastern and western sides of the African continent, 
was referred to as an existing form of the ancient 
metallic equivalent. 

The inconveniences which still attached to this 
mode of exchange, in consequence of the want of a 
guarantee for the purity and weight of the pieces of 
metal, so necessary to the protection of commerce, 
forced itself on the maritime states and colonies of 
Greece and Asia Minor five centuries earlier than it 
appears to have been similarly felt among the more 
eastern nations ; and hence the invention of coined 
money having the stamp of some city or state us a 
protection against fraud, which is, by the historian 
Ephorus, and the marble chronicle of Paros, followed 
by other Greek authorities, said to have been first 
struck in the island of Aigina, by Phidon, the Hera- 
clid king of Argus, the brother of Caranus the 
founder of the kingdom of Macedon, and the con- 
temporary of Homer and Lycurgus, in the ninth 
century before the Christian era.t 

Although no dateable monetary inscriptions appear 
until the reigns of Alexander I. of Macedon, s.c. 
503—460, and of his contemporary Gelo, tyrant of 
Syracuse, it is evident, from the superior antiquity 
of a great variety of coins, which are geographically 
referable, that the art found its way into nearly all 
the states and colonies of Greece, almost immediately 
on its first origin; and the style of these earlier coins 
enables us to distribute them into several relative 
epochs, among which none appear to take precedence 
of those which there is reason to suppose belong to 
the island of A®gina, to which history assigns the 
priority in the monetary art. 

The views of the first issuers were limited to 
stamping one side of, and thereby giving authenticity 
to, the irregularly rounded piece of metal, which 





similar inference may perhaps be drawn from the 
incused coins of Posidonia, Caulonia, and other 
cities-of Magna Grecia, pronounced by the most 
learned Eakhel to be “ inter antiquissimos”—which 
present a hollow reverse, in which the same figure 
is seen depressed that appears in relief on the ob- 
verse.t Metapontum offers another stage of this 
method, a coin of that city showing different raised 
and depressed figures—an ear of corn in relief on 
one side, with the hollow figure of a bull on the 
other. In the style of art, the colonial and related 
states would seem also to have taken the lead in 
this as they did in other cases, apparent from the 
exquisite designs and workmanship of the pottery of 
Etruria, Magna Grecia, &c. 

In contrast with the colonial improvements, may 
be adduced the rudeness of many of the coins of the 
older states, even within the period of reverses, as 
in the case of Athens itself, where irregular pieces of 
silver appear to have been issued with the official 
stamp rudely attached—the head of Minerva, the 
guardian divinity of that city, on the obverse, and 
the owl, which was equally the sacred bird of the 
goddess, and the heraldic bearing of the city, on the 
reverse. The devices were as various as the places: 
the Labyrinth on the coins of Crete, the Silphium on 
those of Cyrene and Barca, the oracular chest of 
Bacchus on many coins of the states of Lesser 
Asia, Kc. 

When the name of the city does not appear in 
full, it is often discoverable, to numismatists, by its 
first letters, or a monogram, the composition of which 
is sometimes from the letters of the name, and at 
others inexplicable. The countermarks of other 
cities or states, with the view to extension of currency, 
often appear, as in the case of the Spanish dollars 
circulated in England. 

The superior claims of Greece to the origin of the 
art of coining, which history assigns to it, were 
asserted. No other monetary remains present marks 
of equal antiquity. Egypt, which, in most other 
respects, would seem the parent of the arts, affords 
no indication of coined money before that introduced 
by the Greek dynasty. Some coins, which have 
been generally viewed as Pheenician, having an 


was, probably, before that time, current by weight.§ | Egyptian symbol on one side, and a Persian on the 


The coins of the first four or five centuries of the 
art, so far as Greece and her immediate dependencies 


were concerned, hence present us with various stages 


| 


other, might perhaps claim the age of the Persian 
dynasty in Egypt, did not the fact of these Oriental 
coins having perfect reverses fix them to an age long 


from the one or more irregular hollows in place of | posterior to the early coins of Greece. 


the reverse, which may have been produced in the | 


process of applying the die to a piece of metal fixed 
on a pointed surface, (and, in some instances, by sub- 
sequent deterioration,) until these hollows become 
gradually replaced by the square, which is itself often 
found subdivided, and taking a radiated or star-like 
appearance, which could not have resulted from the 
mere process of striking, and was therefore a step 
towards the purposes of the reverse. 

With this square the reign of Alexander I. of 
Macedon, is connected, his name appearing above 
the sides of it; and we thus obtain an era, which 
the more irregular stages of the coinage of Greece 
must have anticipated nearly in the order of their 
rudeness. The figures which, from this time, begin 
to appear in one of the divisions or in the centre of 
the square, gradually increase in size until they give 
place to the perfect reverse about the time of 
Philip II. of Macedon, s.c. 862; and that the com- 
plete reverse of the original Grecian states cannot 
be raised much higher, appears from the imperfect 
coinage of Amyntas III., s.c. 3899—372. 

That the progress to the complete coin was, how- 
ever, more rapid among the great commercial colo- 
nies of the west than in the parent states, would 
appear from the circumstance of those of Gelo, of 
Syracuse, exhibiting complete reverses, while the 
coins of his contemporary, Alexander I. of Macedon, 
do not advance beyond the modified square. A 





t The silence of Homer regarding coined money, and 
the prohibitory laws of Lycurgus, force the epoch of its 
invention within the narrowest chronological limits, and 
appear satisfactorily to establish the claims of Phidon, whose 
era would, according to the best authorities, correspond 
with the old age of the poct, and the youth of the legis- 
lator, to the intervention. 

§ This process, although it authenticated the issue, did 
not protect it from deterioration on the unstamped side, 80 
that it was but a link between the primitive piece of un- 
stamped metal and the complete coin, whose obverse and 
reverse equally protected both sides of it. 





The only money approaching the latter in appear- 
ance, are the Persian Darics; but, from the circum- 
stance of some of these being found with Greek 
inscriptions, it may be inferred that the Persians 
adopted the art for the use of the Greek states of 
Asia Minor under their dominion. 

Mr. Williams's extensive series of casts in sulphur, 
together with a set of fine Grecian coins in silver 
and copper, from the collection of the President, 
were exhibited in i)lustration of the lecture, and in 
proof of the general superiority of colonial art com- 
pared with that of the parent states. 





Entomotocicat Socrety.—May 1.—J. F. Ste- 
phens, Esq., President, in the chair.—_Specimens of 
a minute ant, which Mr. Shuckard stated to be new 
to science, and which had been very troublesome by 
swarming in houses at Liverpool, were exhibited by 
Dr. Bostock, who stated that lime had been found of 
service in expelling them when sprinkled near their 
retreats. Specimens of the queen of the white ants 
and some other curious insects were presented by 
Lord Prudhoe. The Secretary gave a short notice 
of an entomological course of lectures in course of 
delivery at the Jardin des Plantes, by M. V. Audouin. 
The following memoirs were read:—1l. On some 
peculiarities observable in the hexagonal facets of 
the eyes of certain insects, by Mr. W. J. Ashton. 2. 
On the habits of fhe Chigoe or Jigger of the West 
Indies, by Mr. W. Sells; this small insect belongs to 
the same tribe as the flea, but burrows into the naked 
feet of the negroes, &c., where, unless it be extracted, 
it produces the most painful ulcerations and diseases. 
3. On the structural characters of the Chigoe, by 
Mr. J.O. Westwood ; specimens of this insect having 

+ It will be observed, that the coin was here as effectu- 
ally protected by the single impress as by the double one 
of the complete coinage, so that we may view these coins 
as a more advanced intermediate step, analogous to that of 
the ornamented square of Greece Proper. 








been communicated to Mr. Westwood by Mr, Selle, 
the former described in this memoir the yar, 
peculiarities: observed in the structure of the j 
_ he regarded as the type of a new genus, for 

hich he proposed the generic name of Sarcopsylla, 
or flesh flea. 4. On the emblematical Worship of 
the Scarabzus by the Egyptians and other nations of 
antiquity, by the Rev. F. W. Hope; after detailj 
the various opinions entertained by the Egyptians 
relative to this sacred insect, the author cousidered, 
that as it was very frequently found in the Sarcophagi 
as well as in particular situations in the bandages of 
the mummies, it had evidently been held sacred as 
an emblem of the resurrection. This memoir leq 
to a discussion between the author, Mr. L. H. Petit, 
and some other members. 5. Descriptions of the 
species of Carabus and Calosoma, brought home by 
Mr. Darwin chiefly from Terra del Fuego, by the 
Rey. F. W. Hope. 6. Ona disease to which chickens 
are subject, produced by the presence of a great 
quantity of worms in the windpipe, by W.J. Main, . 

A. B. Lambert, Esq., V.P.L.S.,G. B. Greenhough, 
Esq., V.P.G.S., and W. Harrison, Esq. were elected 
members. 





Mepico-Botanicat Socirry.— May 10.— The 
Earl of Stanhope, President, in the chair.—a letter 
was read by Professor Dominica Viviano, of Geneva, 
accompanied by a copy of his splendid work on the 
Italian Fungi. Dr. Sigmond, the Secretary, then 
read an interesting essay on the medical virtues and 
applications of the elm bark, in reference, more par- 
ticularly, to its efficacy in cutaneous diseases, The 
author’s experiments and observations were fully 
confirmatory of those of preceding writers. Some 
further remarks on the Worary, by Dr. Hancock, 
were next read. There is no other addition made in 
the preparation of this poison by the Makoses, than 
the slimy bark of the Kyheri and Quasima; and this 
is done merely with the view of giving tenacity to 
the extract. The Worary is by the natives consi- 
dered of much importance, and gives rise to several 
rivers and mountains. The Oorari-quera, for instance, 
falls into the Parime on the N.W., from the moun- 
tain of Oorari-maka; and the Amazon above Rio 
Negro is called, by the Portuguese, Rio de Solimoes, 
or river of poisons. The bark, applied externally, is 
considered a useful remedy for foul ulcers. It ap. 
peared to Dr. Hancock not to act by absorption 
through the mucous tissues, but only by its immediate 
contact with a nerve. The author thought it would 
be interesting to ascertain the effects of the bark of 
other species of the genus prepared in the manner of 
Worary,—in his opinion one of the most potent 
sedatives in nature; and, could it be safely managed, 
he had no doubt it might become a valuable remedial 
agent in the treatment of spasmodic or convulsive 
disorders. That there are means of controlling its 
action, he was fully persuaded ; and such, it appears, 
are adopted by the Indians of Rio Negro and 
Amazon, who were constantly in the habit of shooting 
monkeys, birds, &c., and, after bringing them to the 
ground, take means to resuscitate them, and thus 
carry on a profitable trade with Grand Para and the 
Brazils. Mr. Iliff then proceeded to detail a series 
of experiments instituted by him on rabbits with the 
Worary poisoned arrows; by which it appeared that 
this poison retains its power afterat least twenty-seven 
years; when moistened, it killed a rabbit in a few 
minutes; and he confirmed Dr. Hancock’s statement 
that it may be taken into the stomach without In- 
jury,—as the contents of an arrow produced no sen 
sible effects when given by the mouth. The next 
meeting will be held in the theatre of the Royal In- 
stitution, May 24th, when the annual address will be 
delivered by the President. 





Asumotean Society, Oxford.—Mr. Bigge, of Mer- 
ton College, delivered a paper on the growth of the 
Salmonide, and especially of the common trout, 
from observations chiefly made on trout kept ina 
stew belonging to General Popham, at Littlecote, 
and stated his opinion, that the theory of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, respecting the weight of trout being 


always in the ratio of the cubes of their length, doe 


not hold good in the case of large trout, though it 
and concluded with 
some remarkable facts, tending to show that fish ex- 
hibit a much less sensibility to pain than the higher 


may in that of small trout; 


animals, 
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ir, Selle professor Rigaud then read a paper on the various 

Various [H_ :,:ons entertained, and the cases cited, by ancient 
e insect, omers, on the subject of horizontal eclipses, or 
‘Tus, for in which the sun and moon are visible at the 
‘opsylla, Bi ame time, as was the case in that of April 20. 
tship of ig circumstance, however, could not be observed 
itions of Bf, Oxford, partly from the sun setting behind the 
letailing Bf wytham Hills, and also from there being a thick 
2vptians jank of clouds in the east. The light, however, of 
isidered, luminaries was visible at the same time from 
sophags tittle Whitterham Hills, near Dorchester. 
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nered ~ MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
noir led [i yox. Royal Geographical Society occcccee Nine P.M. 
A. Petit, Medice-Chirurgical Society = Pi Eight. 
$ of the rs {iil ncinger ica Business) 4 p. Eight. 
ome by Medico-Botanical Society............ Eight. 
Dy by the nin { Scie Of Arts ..sseeeeeeee seccccco 
chickens Linnean Society (Anniversary) ....One. 

a great Royal Society.....++ssesesereeceeeed De Eight. 

. Main, om. Royal Society of Literature.......... Four. 

4 Society of Antiquaries .............. Eight. 

hough, Numismatic Society ............+...Seven. 

> elected Hipy. Royal Institution ..........++0+- --+$ p- Eight. 
).— The FINE ARTS 
. letter ROYAL ACADEMY. 
k ro We reserved for our third and concluding sketch 
ry, then potthe Royal Academy Exhibition, the portraits, the 
tues and jg dmwings, and the sculpture. The last, as belonging 
nore par- oa branch of art higher than that which includes 
os, ‘The jprpresentations of the * human face divine,” however 
re fully jecellent, or coloured sketches of “ life and conver- 
. Some fp stion,” however clever, claims precedence. Our 
Tancock, gsulptors, we should say, in the first instance, have 
made ra wt quite so much reason to be contented with the 
ses, than ge" quarters assigned to them as the painters. The 
and this gm is small, and their works are, therefore, of 
racity to gxesity crowded unpleasantly. We heard, too, 
es consie pany complaints of the manner in which it is lighted. 
0 several both these inconveniences, we hope, are susceptible 
instance, jo ™medy. 
1e moun. We cannot do better than follow the Catalogue, 
ove Rio rich begins with a Euphrosyne (1160), by Mr. West- 
Solimoes, ™*0tt; this, if not equal to the same artist's ‘ Pseyhe,’ 
nally, is §5*till worthy to be her companion. The two items 
_ Tt ap. Bnmediately following are a pair of portrait statues, 
bsorption Sir F. Chantrey,—one, of Sir John Malcolm, 
amediate aecuted for Westminster Abbey ; the other of an- 
it would ber John, whose scrupulous brethren reject the 
e bark of plainer Mr.we mean Dalton, the philosopher, of 
nannerof @uanchester. This is nobly wrought: there is dignity 


ad thought in the attitude, no less than in the ex- 


st potent 
oth sex pression of the face. But we are anxious to come to 
remedial = Gibson’s Love disguised as a Shepherd (1169), 


weof the most poetical things in the Exhibition: 


onvulsive : ; tare 
Yr. Gibson well knows how to hint the mischievous 


olling its 

gers be uture of the archer boy, even through his Arcadian 
egro and dguise. Wo be to the next Silvia or Dorinda whom 
* shooting “approaches! Besides this, Mr. Gibson exhibits a 
om to the Mp, Hylas surprised by the Naiades (1178), but we 
and thus @Pelerred the Cupid in his rustic masquerade. Mr. 
a and the @"etmacott, jun. has sent two alti relievi; the best 
il a series (" these, Wicliffe preaching to the People (1192), 
; with the "lich is destined to ornament Lutterworth Church. 
eared that his composition seems to us very clever; all of the 
nty-seven géis full of intelligence ; some of them (that of the 


wy, for instance, and the one supported between the 
ened fingers,) excellent in their expression. Those 
two have upheld Catholicism to be the indispensable 


in a few 
statement 
ithout in- 


od no sen- moter and main prop of religious art, will, per- 
The next ‘aps, come home from this alio relievo with a new 
Royal In- Mon the subject. We have only space to enu- 


berate, among many other works of merit, Mr. Kirk’s 
Satue of a Child (1205), Mr. Moore’s excellent bust 
0'Connell (1241), and the bust of Mrs. Somerville, 
‘eeuted for the Royal Society, by Sir F. Chantrey. 

We must now return to the paintings, that we may 
Ya few words touching the portraits. We may 
daracterize these generally by the merchant's phrase 
“df average quality,” but little more. Mrs. Carpen- 
‘t's Lady Slade (17) is charming; one of her best 
Peures, Mr. Rothwell exhibits four works : of these 
ihe sketch (149), and the Lady (490), are our fa- 
‘urites; the latter, a beautiful specimen of the de- 
late colouring in which he so signally excels. The 
tok by Sir Martin Shee most to our mind, is, as it 
ms this time twelvemonth, the head of a Jew Rabbi 
); to come to it, we have passed another little 
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portrait, which we admired more than once for its 
expression and the management of its costume,— 
we mean Mr. Boxall’s Miss Boddington (101). Mr. 
Briggs and Mr. Pickersgill, as usual, all but take 
the lead: there is not a finer portrait in the room 
than the latter's Duke of Norfolk (264); his Lord 
Hatherton, too, (425), deserves to be specified. The 
head by Mr. Briggs which pleased us most, was that 
of Brigadier General le Marchant (253); some of 
this artist’s female portraits are excellent, but there 
is a certain foriness of tone in his flesh, which de- 
tracts greatly from our entire satisfaction in his treat- 
ment of these more delicate subjects. There are 
few of the latter class here exhibited which show 
greater power and promise, on the part of their artist, 
than Mr. Say’s Lady Careline Turner (516): we must 
extend the same praise to his group of Lady Rycroft 
and her Son (371). Lastly, there are two portraits 
of children which deserve to be singled out from 
among the many—Miss Augusta Mary Melville, by 
W. Allan, (324), a thoroughly “ bonnie” child, (the 
name will account for the nationality of our epithet), 
and Lord Compton Seymour Cavendish (439), by Mr. 
Lucas. 

With regard to the drawings, we are driven into a 
corner. There are some names, to mention which is 
to criticize the works of their owners; Mr. Chalon’s, 
for instance, at once implies the faithful and graceful 
likeness of a lady, a little flattered, and exquisitely 
dressed, as the Duchess of Montrose (587), and Miss 
Bentinck (622), bear fair witness. Mr. F. Cruick- 
shank is more rigid and less graceful, but his heads 
are full of character, and very cleverly handled. The 
same praise may be given to the miniatures by Miss 
Gillies, (see Nos. 793, 794, 802,) which are full of 
power ; but she alternates too constantly between ex- 
treme lights, cut out as it were with a sharp knife, 
and exaggerated burnt-brown shadows. Mr. Maclise 
exhibits some clever conversation pieces ; Mr. Lover, 
a very sweet miniature of Mrs. Pringle Taylor (877), 
and another of Lady Knox (827); and Mr. Essex 
some admirable enamels from well-known subjects, 
by artists ancient and modern. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, THE WATERMAN; with LA SYLPHIDE; 
and MY WIFE! WHAT WIFE ? : 

On. Monday, MY NEIGHBOUR’S WIFE; after which (first 
time) a Ballet entitled A DAY AT THE CARNIVAL, in 
which Mademoiselle Taglioni will appear: to conclude wit 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 7m A 

Tuesday, FIDELIO; and TOWN AND COUNTRY. 








Great Concert Room, King’s Theatre. 
*,* First and only appearance of Mesdames Pasta and Grist 
in a Grand Duet. 

MESSRS. ROUSSELOT_ & ELIASON have the honour to 
acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that their 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take place in the above 
Room on WEDNESDAY, May 3ist, 1837, to commence at Half- 

ast One o'clock precisely.—Principal Vocal Performers :— 

Jadame Pasta, Madame G. Grisi, Madame Schroeder Devrient, 
Madame Caradori Allan, and Miss Clara Novello; Signor Ru- 
bini, Signor Ivanoff, Signor Giubilei, and Signor Lablache.—— 
Instrumental Performers:—Grand Pianotorte, M. Jacques 
Rosenhain, from Frankfort; Harp, M. Labarre; Violoncello, 
M. Rousselot; Violin, Mr. Eliason.—The Orchestra will be 
complete in every Department, and comprise the_ first-rate 
Talent. Leaders, Messrs. Mori & Tolbecque; Conductor, 
Signor Benedict. . 

A limited number of Stalls, One Guinea each, will be con- 
structed on_this occasion; an early application for which is 
solicited at Mr. Seguin’s Library, 12, Regent-street, or at Messrs. 
Eliason & Rousselot’s Residence, 201, Resent-street, where 
Boxes and Tickets may be had. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, 
at all the principal Music-sellers and Libraries. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, LARGE HALL, EXETER 
HALL.—On FRIDAY EVENING, May 26, will be performed 
Handel's Oratorio, THE MESSIAH. Principal Vocal Per- 
formers: Miss Clara Novello, Mrs. Alfred Shaw. and Miss Birch, 
Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Turner, Mr. G. Pyne, Mr. A. Novello, and Mr. 
J. O. Atkins. The Band and Chorus will consist of 400 Per- 
formers. ‘Tickets, 3s. each; Reserved Seats, 5s., may be had of 
the principal Music-sellers; and of Mr. Hurt, 371, Strand. next 
door to Exeter Hall. T. BREWER, Hon. Sec. 








Antient Concerts.—The selection on Wednes- 
day was better than usual (thanks to Lord Burghersh) 
—the performance a trifle more careful and satisfac- 
tory ; the audience.more numerous, and less troubled 
with drowsiness—the peculiar epidemic attendant on 
this entertainment. Madame Pasta, Mrs. H. R. 
Bishop, Mrs. A.Shaw, Miss Birch, Miss F. Wyndham, 
Messrs. Braham, Phillips, Hawkins, and Parry, jun., 
were the principal singers: and the music ranged from 
Luca Marenzio’s mellowand joyous madrigal, ‘Strider 
faceva,’ to the ‘ Agnus Dei’ of Becthoven’s grand 
mass inc. We were anxious to hear Pasta again: 
and yeta little fearful. Alas! Time das been at work 
upon her voice to a sad extent: throughout her two 
songs—Gluck’s ‘ Che faro,’ and a rondo by Paisiello 





—her intonation was very false ; though we could not 
but feel, while hearing her, carried back to the days 
when she was “ Prima donna assoluta.” For she has 
not followed the bad example of other waning singera, 
and endeavoured to conceal defects of voice under a 
filigree-work of corrupt and senseless ornament. 
There was a lesson in every grace she introduced— 
and her shake still remains a perfect model of what 
a shake should be. We cannot allow the other rondo 
by Paisiello, sung by Mrs. Shaw, to pass without a 
note of admiration: both for the cheerful and sunny 
grace of its melody, and the ease and feeling with 
which this was given. Miss Birch, too, deserves a 
word of credit for her execution of ‘ Gratias agimus,’ 
and a word of caution, never to be seduced into 
again singing the final cadence she sung on Wednes- 
day. It was more than usually tiresome and tawdry. 





Purtnarmonic Socrety.—As regards the selection 
of music, the scheme of the Sixth Concert, which 
was led by Mr. Mori, and conducted by Mr. Potter, 
left us nothing to desire; as regards performance, a 
little. The Symphonies were Beethoven’s in c minor, 
and Mendelssohn’s in a, which suffered inevitable 
loss of effect from its position, at the commencement 
of the second act. When will the managers of mu- 
sical entertainments begin, on principle, to attend to 
the importance of climax? The other full instru- 
mental pieces were an introduction and fugue by 
Mozart—beautiful, flowing, graceful music, wrought 
with as much elegance as skill—and Weber's Over- 
ture to ‘ Oberon.’ Madame Dulcken played a piano- 
forte concerto by Mendelssohn, with infinite spirit and 
dexterity ; but there is an over-vivacity about her, an 
indisposition to give every note its full value, which 
does not indeed amount to a defect—for we felt it long 
ere we found it out—but just hinders her from being 
entirely satisfactory as a pianiste. An air, with varia- 
tions for the horn, was wonderfully played by Puzzi in 
the second part. The singers were Mad. Schroeder 
Devrient, who came from Drury Lane, late, and tired, 
—as, we are sorry to say, her intonation throughout 
the grand scena from ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ made but too 
manifest ; and Miss Clara Novello, who attempted 
* Deh parlate’ (Malibran’s ‘Deh parlate’), and, for 
once, failed. A song so essentially declamatory should 
not have been essayed by one whose greatest fault 
lies in her unemphatic delivery and confused articu- 
lation. Mr. Phillips sung the Chevalier Neukomm’s 
* Midnight Review,’ and sung it well ; and the stock 
trio from ‘Fidelio’ brought the three pleasantly 
together. 





M. Tuatserc’s Concert.—In keeping our promise 
of speaking of M. Thalberg after his own Concert, 
we find it very difficult to avoid entering the column 
of superlatives and ecstasies, of which, as critics, we 
have a discreet suspicion. But the playing of this 
wonderful artist does call for the highest possible 
praise ; and we should be glad to know where, at a 
moment's notice, we could lay hands upon an epithet 
or two that should do justice to his prodigious and 
original mechanical powers: these being tempered 
and regulated by a just and delicate taste, which 
make him, beyond ail doubt, the most agreeable of 
all the wonders we ever heard. M. Thalberg seemed 
to us on Wednesday, to have gained, if that were 
possible, brilliancy and delicacy, and largeness of 
hand, since last year: towards the close of the third 
fantasia he played, which was based upon themes from 
* Mose,’ he took the * Preghiera,’ and worked it up 
in a style which held us breathless. The musicians 
who were unfortunate enough not to be among his 
audience, will understand us when we say, that the 
last variation was written in four distinct parts—the 
air moving steadily onwards in full chords, with 
glittering, gushing passages, of the richest ornament, 
carried on at the same time in perpetual motion, and 
here and there a flight of octaves thrown into the 
bargain. The applause with which this was greeted 
was tremendous. As music, we far preferred the first 
of the three pieces played by M. Thalberg—an ori- 
ginal Caprice, including a fine theme with variations, 
and wound up with a quick movement, in character 
between a Pastorale and a Tarantella, But we are 
now beginning to wish to hear him in something of 
his own, less fragmentary—something demanding 
more idea as well as sustaining power, than these 
fantasias. We have hardly left ourselves a line for 
another great attraction of this Concert—the violon- 
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cello playing of M. Franchomme—who made his 
first appearance in England. He is an admirable 
artist, whether in right of execution or expression : 
we hope to hear him often again. 





Drury Lane.—Madame Schroeder Devrient made 
her re-appearance in this country, and at this house, 
on Monday last, in the character of Fidelio, in which 
she was so greatly and so justly admired here four 
years ago. She has devoted a portion of the inter- 
mediate time to the study of our language, and with 
such excellent effect, that much less allowance was 
required on the score of her being a foreigner than 
the audience were prepared and willing to accord 
her. It is almost impossible to write about this 
magnificent opera without mentioning the name of 
the lamented Malibran; we shall, however, only do 
so to remark upon, and to recommend to the close 
observation of those English actors and actresses who 
are anxious to excel in their profession, the different 
roads by which that child of genius and Madame 
Devrient have contrived to arrive at the same point 
of perfection. If we are to state what we consider 
the characteristic distinctions of these two admi- 
rable portraitures of the same part, we should say 
that the one was the impassioned, the consuming love 
of the Italian wife,—the other the deep, the almost 
unearthly devotion of the German. Madame Devrient 
was greatly and most unnecessarily alarmed upon 
her appearance, and during the first panic there was 
a run which she seemed to find some difficulty in 
meeting; this caused her notes to be temporarily at 
a discount. Ina very short time, however, it be- 
came apparent that she was prepared to answer in 
full every demand that could be made upon her; 
public confidence was immediately restored, and 
from that moment to the close of the opera she was 
listened to with that breathless attention, watched 
and followed with the searching eyes, and cheered 
with those genuine thunders of applause which it is 
the province of true genius alone to command. 





Covent Garven.—A new drama, in three acts, 
called * Walter Tyrrel,’ was presented here on Tues- 
day last, and proved successful. It is conceived in 
the true spirit of the better order of melodrame, and 
evidently executed by an experienced hand. There 
are some very good situations in it, and they are well, 
but somewhat too lengthily worked. The writing 
also is generally effective, though it has nothing of 
novelty to recommend it. Our main objection is to 
its being described as a historical drama, when it 
never touches upon history except to violate every 
fact that is known upon the subject, and to mislead 
the uninformed both as to the character and manners 
of the time. We say this with great reluctance ; but 
in a national theatre, at all events, it is to us a 
grievous offence; and we were the more annoyed with 
it because it was wholly unnecessary. There is no- 
thing in the slightest degree attractive about the 
title of ‘ Walter Tyrrel,’ and he might just as well 
have been Walter anybody else; and his oppressor, 
William Rufus, might just as well have been any 
unknown German Prince. Had this been the case, 
the author would have reaped all proper advantage, 
from the cleverness he has shown, and have escaped 
those unconquerable objections. Miss Helen Faucit 
did her best with a part which she did not seem to 
feel quite comfortable in—and the acting of Mr. 
Elton, in the principal male character, Walter 
Tyrrel, was good of the sort, but rather too ultra- 
melodramatic for our taste—he was, nevertheless, 
much applauded by those who like that sort of thing. 
The piece was extremely well received, with the 
exception of some passages insulting to royalty, 
which, we will hope, were inadvertently introduced, 
and which, we trust, good taste has, ere this, ex- 
punged. 








MISCELLANEA 

Stars.—In a letter addressed to M. Arago, and 
dated the 15th of February, 1857, it is stated that a 
number of falling stars were seen in Russia, at Bo- 
gouslowsk, to the north of the Ural, in 60° of latitude. 
They occurred in the night of the 12th to the 13th 
of November, 1836, between three and four o’clock, 
and were first seen in the Lion; their apparent 
course took them towards the Great Bear. They 





were also seen on the same night, and that of the 
13th and 14th, in the south of Russia, at the mines 
of Lougan. M. Paravey gives the information, that 
mention is made of a remarkable fall of stars, in an 
old history of Anjou, and which took place in 1060. 

Vesuvius.—A M. Leopold Pilla, in a letter to M. 
Elie de Beaumont, states his opinion, that Vesuvius 
isan emerged volcano ; founding it upon the circum- 
stance of mecting with the Turritella terebra, Car- 
dium ciliare, and Corbula gibba, close by the Fosso 
grande; also part of an Echinum, all of which belong 
to the clay of Ischia, or the subapennine clay. 

Geology.—M. A. Riviere having made some geolo- 
gical observations in the neighbourhood of Quimper, 
and other parts of France, has presented a memair 
on the subject to the French Academy of Sciences. 
He thus expresses himself :—“ The level of the soil, 
starting from the Black Mountains, and in a direc- 
tion from north to south, declines as far as Quimper, 
a town placed almost on a level with the sea, and in 
the centre of a species of basin, from whence radiate 
several little valleys. This level does not diminish 
continuously and insensibly ; on the contrary, presents 
very decided shelves or projections, which are always 
formed of granite, petro-silex, or amphibolite and 
diorite. The prevailing rocks of the country are 
gneiss, mica-slate, granite, talc-slate, phyllade, Lydian, 
quartzite, petro-silex, chlorite, argilo-bituminous slate, 
slate, psammite, bituminous clay, arkosite, pudding 
stones, amphibolite, diorite, sandstone, sand, clay, 
pebbles, or rolled flints, and granite is most abun- 
dant. The face of this country has not only under- 
gone some important alterations from atmospherical 
agency, but at least three violent dislocations. The 
first has been produced by the re-appearance of 
granite, the second by exposing the petro-silex, pos- 
teriorly to the deposit of talc slates, and even certain 
sandstones, and before the formation of pit coal, the 
progress of which has been complicated by the de- 
jection of amphibolites and diorites. In other locali- 
ties of the west, still more complex projections pre- 
sent themselves; they are due to the appearance of 
different rocks, among which we may cite the por- 
phyries, ophites, and granite, of Poazauges, in La 
Vendée, and in the environs of Ancenis, in Maine 
et Loire; which itself has occurred after the deposits 
of talc slates, and some of the sandstones.—Besides 
the changes of which we have just spoken,” says the 
author, “anomalies in the physical properties of 
rocks are to be seen at every step, anomalies which 
are evidently brought about by rocks of effusion, 
which have penetrated the others in the form of veins 
or knobs.” 

Agriculture.—In one of the communes of the de- 
partment of Gard, a school of practical agriculture 
has just been established for children. Two acres of 
waste land have been divided into a nursery, and seed, 
kitchen, and herb gardens. The keeper of the forests 
gives them lessons in the management of trees, the 
founder teaches them gardening, the curate exerts 
his influence in furthering new methods, and the 
proprietors in the neighbourhood give seeds, &c. 
Half of the produce will belong to the founder, a 
portion of the other half will be given to the most 
industrious pupils, and the rest will be sold to the 
inhabitants of the village. These sales will, it is 
supposed, be sufficient to cover the expenses. 

New Zealand flar.—According to some recent 
experiments it has been ascertained, that the fibres 
of the Phormium tenax, or New Zeiland flax, are 
double in strength to those of the common flax, 
and a third more so than those of hemp, and 5.17 
less so than silk. In the south of France it has been 
used for manufacturing women’s bonnets, which only 
cost three francs. 

Preservation of Fishes.—M. Bory St. Vincent, 
jealous of the honour of his country, claims for the 
French the method of preserving fishes, generally 
attributed to Mr. Yarrell. He ascribes it to the 
celebrated Réaumur, and says, that he himself prac- 
tised it, when quite young, in 1790; and at Mont- 
pelier, the collection of Mediterranean fishes 
belonging to M. Fournier, druggist, is prepared 
according to the method of Réaumur and Mr. Yarrell. 
It is probable, that, in this, as in many other cases, 
originality belongs to both ichthyologists. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. P. J. received. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


OCIETY for the ENCOURAGE 
BRITISH ART.—The ANNUAL GENERAL 

of the SOCIETY was held at Messrs. P. & D. Counacur&: 
14, Pall Mall East, on Monday, 15th inst., when the 
Members were elected of the Committee for the ensuing yeg, 


Rev. E. T. D up. | Rev. Henry Wellesley 
ev. E. T’. Daniell. M.P. ev. Hen e 
Thos. Hesketh Hiectwood. Esa, Wm. Wells, Ea : 

he powers of the Committee were extended to the Purchay, 
from British Artists of any Work executed by them, whither 
the same shall have been publicly exhibited or not, if execated 
within two years preceding. 


want ————————____ 
O*X WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 24th, at the 
HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, at 2 o'clock precise) 

MONS. J. TOURRIER, Professor of French and rd 
(Author of ‘ The Model Book ; or, Seventy-seven French Lor 
sons,’ and * The Little Model Book,") will deliver a THIRD 
LECTURE, displaying the Philosophy and Mechanism Of the 
Pronunciation of the French Language.—For Programmes apj 
Tickets apply to Mr. J. Tourrier, 29, Newman-street, Oxfori. 
street; Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Dulau, Soh; 
Hailes, Piccadilly; Templeman, 248, Regent-street ; Baudery 
& Co. 190, Oxford-street. 

MADAME TOURRIER (née von Holst), Professor of Sing: 
and the Pianoforte, continues her ACADEMY for SINGING 
every Tuesday and Friday, at 2 o'clock. , 


HE ART-UNION; a Society for the Advanes. 
ment of the Fine Arts. 4 
e Committee beg to inform the Subscribers and the Public, 
that the period for receiving subscriptions to this Society, forthe 
current year, is enlarged from the 20th of May until SATUR 
DAY, the 10th of JUNE. s 

Printed lists of the Subscribers, up to the 20th instant, my 
shortly be obtained at the Bankers’, or of the Secretary, 

The mode of encouraging Art, by purchasing works, to be dis 
tributed among the Subscribers, is neither novel in principle, nor 
untried in practice ; institutions founded on such a plan have 
attained a firm footing in France and in Germany; have been 
introduced with great success into Scotland, and also, more re. 
cently, into this country. But the promoters of the ART. 
UNION propose to combine with this principle that of leaving 
THE SELECTION OF WorKS TO THE SUBSCRIBERS THEx. 
sELvEs. On the closing of the Subscription Books for the year, 
the Committee will determine (according to the state of the 
funds) the number of prizes and their respective amounts; 
prizes will then be drawn for, and the holders of them will select, 
each for himself, from some one of the five public exhibitions,a 
work of Art of equivalent value. But any Subscriber will be a 
liberty to defer selecting his prize until the opening of the next 
year's exhibitions, if he so please. 

*,* Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurers, by the 
Secretary, and at the London and Westminster Bank, 38, Throg- 
morton-street, City, and at the Branch Offices of the same, 3, 
Waterloo-place, Pail Mall; 155, Oxford-street ; 213, High Hol- 
born; 12, Wellington-street, Borough; and 87, High-street, 
Whitechapel. _ af P 

The Subscription Lists for the current year will be closed on 
Saturday, the 10th of June next. > 

EDWARD EDWARDS, Hon. See. 
35, London-street, Fitzroy-square. 








May 17, 1837. 











Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE LIBRARY 
Of the late John a Esq. of Watford Place, 
erts. 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
No. 22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, May 23rd, and following 
Day, including, c : 

OUNTY HISTORY, and BOOKS in 
GENERAL LITERATURE, mostly in choice Condition; 
among which are, 

Bridge’s Northamptonshire—Chauncey’s Hert- 
fordshire—Dart’s Canterbury—Atkyns’ Gloucestershire—Cam- 
den’s Britannia—Fuller’s Worthies—Bleau's Atlas—Valpy 
Peegnens, Thesaurus—Nicholson’s Architectural Dictio ry 
Collins’ Peerage, by Brydges—Pope's Works, by Roscoe—Ed 
burgh Review, fine set—Magee on the Atonement—Alcoranss 
Maraccii—Sets of the best Editions of the Classics, and 0 
Standard English Writers, in elegant binding. Also, 

THE LAW LIBRARY 
: Of a BARRISTER; 

Including the Reports of Durnford and Eas, 
East, Maule and Selwyn, Bingham, Barnewall, Alderson, Cress- 
well, and Adolphus, Taunton, Campbell. Saunders, &c.—By- 
thewood on Conveyancing, by Stewart—Evans's Collection 0 
Statutes—Chitty on Pleading, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers 
Stock, upon Libraries. and Literary Property in general. 


EXTENSIVE CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
Mpay Years established at the West End of the Town, by Orden 
of the Proprietors, relinquishing that Branch of Business, 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVENS, at their Great Room, No 
306, High Holborn, (five doors West of Chancery-lane) © 
TUESDAY, May 23rd, and following Day, at Half-past 
o'clock precisely, comprisin - 
HE WORKS of the most POPULAR ENG 
2 LISH and FRENCH AUTHORS, in Novels, Biography; 
History, Voyages and Travels, Poetr 
May be viewed, and Catalogu ad at the Rooms. 
*.* Money advanced, and the utmost attention paid ws 
advantageous arrangement and sale of Duplicates of Circulatin 
pensation, Prints, Drawings, and every description of Litera 
roperty. 








MR. SOLLY’S DUTCH PICTURES. : 
rz. & SONS _~ the y oot ig acqusitt 
E ‘onnoisseurs they are directed to SULD Re 
. ON, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on W EDNESDAY 
May Sl, atl, é 
THE HIGHLY IMPORTANT and EXCEEDINGLY CHO! 
OLLECTION of DUTCH PICTURES, th 
Property of the well-known Amateur EDWARD SOLL 
Esq.. including many precious examples of the first Maste 
which have rned the following Galleries and Cabin Yad 
the Brentano, Malmaison, M. Wallscott, Baron Becker, M, Hol 
eyden; M. Blondell ie Gagn 


man, of Dort; M. e, N ; 
M. le Grand, I’ Abbé Renon, M. Bickerstein, M. de Smeth. Princ 


de Gavre, M. Siebel, M. D’ Orville, of Amsterdam ; M. Reicl : 
M. an Rocenbers. M. de Huksher, the Accajuoli and the 
zonico Palaces, &c. 

ae be publicly viewed on the 27th, 29th, and 30th of May 
an 
Offices, 54, Pall Mall, and 14, Greek-street, Soho-square. 


escriptive Catalogues (1s. each) had at Messrs. Fostels 
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13. ia Hol. 

h-street, 


| be closed on 


on. See, 
zroy-square, 


RY 
i Place, 


F Sale Rooms, 
ied following 


OOKS in 


ice Condition; 


cey’s Hert- x 
ershire—Cam- 
y alpy't 


and Eas, 
Iderson, Cress- 
lers, &c.—By- 
s Collection 0 


Rooms. 
of R beoll 
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ONSIEUR L. F. DE PORQUET, Bookseller, 
who } be thor or Le Tresor Profesor of of Languages. in 





V'Ecolier Fran 
ting English into French at Sight” (of which 
Art of Tranalae 3 . ccrugaionsl , = ane comrected, 
La t n ished), nform the No- 
fiver (7? and Heads. of Schools, that he keeps a LIST o 
fits, Gentry, Ane ESS ES. TU and TEACHERS, whose 
ore may be had, free of bday 7 sulting (if by letter, 
, or Y personally, t between Eleven and Four, to F. de 
ion Cooper, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
ADAME DUMAY, Institutrice, Rue du 
M —} Poissonniére, No. 105, bis, 4 Paris.—-Madame 
Esebtechenens for the Education of Young 
or twenty years been honoured by general appro- 
respectfully informs her English frien atrons 
in London, where she will remain ou e end 
ofthe and that, on her return to Paris, she will be ha Py 
iene cpanre of toons Toure lardions,- Fer stespectacss, fe- 
nts or guardi — , Te- 
pereare by thei Ip to M Messrs, T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond- 


greet ; orto oie Ral tolandi, Foreign Bookseller, 20, Berners-street. 
aS » | J 
GRAND FETE CHAMPETRE, under the 
Patronage of 4 Majesty, and a their nosey hnesses 
ti »t ic ent, an cess 
Princess Auguste. aT Nobility, will be held © LORDS 
DAY, May 27, > 


me TS ROUNT NDS, } UR 
a wi \- 1s for DISEASES of the 


e ROYA 
7 4 t, es uare. Tickets, 5s. each, may be ha 
Bi ea “os at the fpounds 5 and at the princi mat Libra- 


Pind Msi-selles. All Tickets issued on the day of the 
fae wanes = HENRY S. SMYTH, Sec. 
Serer OF DESIGN, at the Rooms at 


SomERSET ay oy lately oc occupied by the Royal Academy. 
in °o rlia- 
ay Instraction in such of the branches of the 
re peculiarly agphestte to the different Manufac- 
th Country ; for which purpose the Students will be 
in the Principles of Composition, Light and Shade, 
tive, Modelling, &c. 
The School w be opened for the reception of Students on 
the Ist of Jui 


Scars of attendance will be from 10 till 4 daily. 
Student to pay tour femery per week. 
ional Council. 
Rt. Hen. Cc. Poulett Thom Alderman Copeland, M.P. 
M.P.. President of the/C. L. Eastlake, vk » 
of Trade. noes. Esq. 4 
t. Hon uchere, | Henry —~ M.P. 
i. Bellen en Ker Esq. 
a Morrison, Esq. N 
A. att, Esq. 


jan Thomson, Esq. (of Cli- 
theroe.) 











Vi ce-President ‘of do. 
‘A ¥. Ridley Colborne, ™ 

Francis Chantrey, B 

W. Calcot, Esq. R.A 

CR Cockereil, ita. ea 

Director—J. B. Papworth, Esq., 

To whom ap lication | is to be wate, at the Rooms of the School, 

forthe Regulations respecting the pamienon of Students, &c., 
diberpersonally, on Mondays, d ys, and Fridays, from 
to4 o'clock, or by letter (post paid). 


are in 
School. 
OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, and PROVIDENT 
LIFE OFFICE, Regent street, London. Established 1806, 
PRESIDENT, EARL GREY. 
TRUSTEES AND pigsctone. 
The Duke of Rutland . Henders: 
mess of Serthampton Sir John Osborn, Bart. 
Northwic George sq. M.P. 
Barber Reoment, Esq. Hon. Thomas s Parker 
G, Booth, 


John Sir Fred. Roe, Bart 
dward Conant Esq. 
Francis Cons 


ERS. 





for opening an Evening 








Sir William Welb art. 
Glynne Earle Velby, Ba Esq. M.P. 
J. A. BEAUMONT, Esq. Sec. 
Inthese Offices the Profits are divided Sept tennially amon; 
those now Insuring, equally with the original eehen, Povo 
ig to their respective Contributions. In the Fire Office the 
to the Insured have been invariable, and have amount- 
tito 12,20, and 25 per cent. In the Life Office the Bonuses have 
jpecesively incr pocgonsed' te . As the effect of these 
it may be better understood b afew examples, 
the following ~ extracted from the List of Claims paid during 
‘he last year :— 
No. of | No. of 
Policy. |Payments, 





Sums Additions 
Insured. of Profit. 


£. £. s.d. 
1500 
500 


Amounts 
paid. 
£. 
2140 
693 
3644 
666 





swFoteae 


3585 
1637 
3987 
2930 
3175 


3738 
636 
774 
435 


COME= SOR 














o 
oO 





reneral. 


RARY, 
‘own, hy der} 
of Business, 
eat Room,N 
cery- lane) 0 on 
t Half-past 


LAR ENG 
‘1s, Biography, 


Roo’ 

on aid totb 
s of Cirenlatin 
on of Litera 





As- 
arances of Lives and Survivorships, and Ma for the Grant- 
ing and oo of Annuities. 

Honorary Presidents. 
Lord Viscount Glandine. 
| Lord Fig instone. 
| Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart., 


elo Err 


it Cour oa ‘Melville. 
Viscount Falkland. 
Viscount Septnee, 3. IP, Esq 
ames Stuart. . Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

. The accommodation now offered to the public by the follow- 
i condition will be found particularly convenient, and well 
wrthy the serious consideration of parties who may 
wrare to these families the bonus expected on uitable Policies, 

2 a and, by ‘aval te it no not only will that object be 

— > ut they may avail t ey of continuing the in- 
= Ge anny th life, at 4 Law of their 
Weent age, whatever may cir state of health, after havin; 
Meived the honus of the a 
n an insurance is for life, baift the Preminm may remain 
Palicn five years a at interest, to be deducted eventually from 
Policy, or _ off at. convenience, it being perfectly under- 

iene clad ifthe party discontinues the insurance, the Company 
no claim on him for the portion of the Premium that is 
i a patlomnn of 45 may be insured Gor ~ whole period 
at 0s. 6d. per cent.,and by paying 1/. 15s. 3d. for the 
five ive years he may discontinue his oa LY ~ soon as he 
ie ed the bonus of the Equitable, or may remain insured 
ie a 2 aon ex 


ait Co Company ained. 


nts liberal Annuities upon ages of 65 and 


j = — perties i themselves, | oe not assignable ; and every 


rsonal application at thi 
Bie 7 uous os tot the E Menem Birector, Edward ij 


Eag., 8, Waterloo-place, 





0 SHOPKEEFESES and OTHERS.— 
WA by a STEADY YOUNG MAN, a SITU- 
ATION to DRIVE HORSE and LIGHT CART: the most 
respectable pelereness can be given as to Character, &c.— 
Letters directed to J. B., 50, Charlotte-street, Old-street-i 
will meet immediate attention. 








STREAM OF HUMAN LIFE, 
Be a a enla and im LTH: o price 7s. 6d. 
‘HE ECONOMY of HEALTH,;; or, the Stream 
of Human Life, from the Cradle to 
Reflections, Moral, Physical, and Philosophical, on the succes- 
sive Phases of Human Existence ; the Ma s to which they 
are liable, and the RSOKS MD that may be avoided. 

By JAMES JOHNSO ye Ext. to the King. 

the oh Autho 

2. The awe. of Tropical “Climates on Euro- 
pean Constitutions. 5th Edition, price 18s. boards. 

3. An Essay on Indigestion, or Morbid Sensibility 
of the Stomach and Bowels, as the Source of various Diseases, 
mental and corporeal. 9th Edition, price 

4, Change of Air; or, Pursuit of Health, through 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. New Edition, greatly enlarged, 
in the press. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


the Grave; with 





ppmerie-streat, May. 
NEW BOOKS just published oy th MURRAY. 


HE WHOLE WORKS of BYRON, with all 

the Notes. 1 vol. 8vo. handsomely bound. Price ‘One Pound, 
ul. 

Lord Mahon’s History of England. From the 


Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Vol. II. 8vo. 


4s. . 
“The Duke of Wellington's Dispatches, Vol. VIII. 


Compiled Som futhentis : ~rmmene By Lieut.-Colonel 
Gurwood. 8v 
Three Voyages in the Black Sea, to the Coast of 
Circassia. By the Dutch Consal at Odessa. 8vo. With Plates 
anda Map. 10s 
Bishop Heber’s Parish ‘Sermons for every Sunday 
in the Year. 2ndedit. 3vols.8vo. 24s. 
NEXT WEEK. 


vi. 

A Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, Athens, and 
the Morea. By Edward Giffard, Esq. Ilustrated with Views 
from Sketches taken on the — Post 8vo. 


The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London. Vol. VII. PartIl. 8vo. 
vill. 
An Historical Inquiry into he ca ai 
Character of any WarinSpain. Post 8vo 
1x. 
Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque Provinces of 


Spai ribed from Notes of a Journey in these Countries. 
By t the Rati a of Carnarvon, 7. . 2 vols. Bost Svo 


History of the War in the Peninsula. By Robert 
Southey, L.L.D. Vols. V. and VI., 8vo., completing the 8vo. 
Edition of this Work. 

London : John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
8, New Burlington-street, May 19. 
R. BENTLEY nas Just PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE; 
Or, SCENES BEYOND THE 
— pent Ec OF THE FAR WEST. 
ASHINGTON IRVING, Esq. 
Author pid The Sketch —_ ** Astoria,’ Ke. 3 vols, 


T HE A - T a. U S A; 
A NAVAL STOR 
B CAPTAIN AGaMIPR, R.N, 
Author of * “Ben Brace,’ —— fa Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols. 
SOGLINS, SEVEN -- « ~_—_—zc 


LBANY FONBL 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. — numerous Portraits 





NICK OF THE WoOonDs. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Author of * Crichton,’ ee &e. 3 vols. 


RORY “o’ MORE; 
A ROMA nck. 
tle SAMUEL LOVER, Esq. 
gends and Stories of eland,’ &c. 
In3 -. — sl with 15 
‘and etched by the Author, 
vi. 





JAC K BRA G. 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Author of ‘Sayings and Delage, | The Parson’: 's Daughter,” &c. 


ALSO, ye READY. 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 
or G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author ot rnley,’ * De L’Orme,” &c. 
2 vols. post eve. with Portraits. 


AUNT DOROTH Y’S 
Or, GES ALDINE NORTON. 
«-* 3 vols. 


TALE. 


ENGLAND, wae. SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN 
ETROPOLIS. 

BeaMone coor ER, Esq. “ 

Author of ‘ The Pilot Th The fad, “Excursions in Switzerland, 


Iv. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. with Additions. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
THE LETTERS O 
LADY MARY WORTLEY NONTAGU. 
Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 


hard Be: Burli tree 
Richiblisher in Ordinary to His oneatreet, 





THE NEW LITERARY PERIODICAL. 
HE MONTHLY CRITIC, No. IL. for May, 


On Contemporary Criticism. Life of Henry VIII. 

The Belle of the Year. Modern India 

The Suniassi ; a Hindoo Legend. Lines ~ by Sir K. Digby 
Observations on Shakespeare. in the 

omes of Lady AugustaWent- What happened at Nice. 


orth. 
Raby Costie. Court and a Fashionable Intelli- 
Drinking gence. 
The Star of Seville. 
REVIEWS of the FINE — | =o pheepeatamaga” Deaths, 


and 
Sebati A PORTRAIT wot TADY AUGUSTA WENT- 
WORTH; and a VIEW of RABY CASTLE, by Coptey 
Fie_pine, a. 
ward Churton, 26, Holles-street. 


ESBY this TER Pee J 
HE PRESB AN REVIEW, 
Nos. XXXV-VI. ARAL 4. besides various other 

Reviews,—Tracts for the ‘Times. by M embers of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford: Modern High Church Principles examined, as 
exhibited in the ‘ Tracts for the Times’—Patterson's Discourses 

Le Bas’ Life of Archbishop Laud—Scott's Harmony of Phre. 
nology with Scripture—Lockhart's Memoirs of the Life of Sir 
Ww alter Scott, Bart.—Orpen’s Jpeete and Annals of the Deaf 
and Dumb—Wilson’s lography of the + rear + Chalmers’ 
Conference with certain Ministers and 





ders of the Church of 
Scotland on the Subject of the aca of = next 
General Assembly, and Observations thereon by Robert Bell, 

sq., Advocate, Procurator for the C! 

Critical Notices.—Laing’s Journal - a Residence in Norwa’ 
during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836—Laborde’s Journey throug 
Arabia Petrea to Mount Sinai—Buchanan’s Comfort in Afflic- 
tion—Duncan’s Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons—Tytler’s Life 
of King Henry the septh—o Sherwood's History of Hen 

—Noel's Unity of the Church.—Religious Intelligence : Notices of 
the State of Religion in_ various Countries. — Ecclesiastical Intelli- 
gence : General Assembly, &c. 

Published, for the Proprietors, al Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London. 





Published this day, i in 4to. price 3s. 
BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE addressed to 
H.R. H, the PRINCESS ALEXANDRINA VICTORIA, on 
attaining her Eighteenth Year. A Poem and Memoir, by L. 
Embellished with a Portrait of the Princess, eugraved by 
ey after Hayter’s esteemed Paintin 
I Fisher have, with excellent taste, and most oppor- 
tunely, invoked the genius of one of the sweetest priestesses in 
te temple of Apollo, to embody the national feelings on this 
icious occasion. In olden times, such an event would hav, 
call ed forth hundreds of tributes from seats of learning, and 
the scattered children of the muse 
“ What is here done, is done beautifully. ‘The Poem opens 
with a clustering of youthful images, all congenial to the subject, 
and full of kindred loveliness. 

“Such are the tones and tender of this charming composition ; 
and we have only to one, that it is encased i in a most appropriate 
binding, P the colour of the spring. 
Literary Gazette. 

rly aeaiteation will be necessary, to secure copies. 
London: Fisher, Son & Co. 








ESSENTIALS FOR BEING ABLE TO SPEAK 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 
UBLIC OPINION has been MANIFESTED 


by the Press, and by Practical Men, on the o Vern erest 
grea ance < of TARY BOOKS for tex FENWICK DE UET'S 
SLEM ‘rench, 


KS for teaching Conversational 
| aw or Italian. Among upwai notices, the follow. 
ing only’ will be adduced in support of their claims to universal 
patronage :— 

“ The best system we have lately seen. ""— Sunday Time 

“ We recommend M. de Kaa Line weuns.” *—Literary Gazette. 
“ These are woot! works.” — Athe! 

“The method M. de > juet has ‘adopted in the teaching ot 
language is borne out by the first Peennseical minds, and the 
first of scholastic authorities, from John ke or Roger Ascham 
downwards, and a more important, “although less popular, per- 
sonage than either of these in school establishments—viz. Com- 
mon Sense. We think it a duty to the public, and to the author 
of the Fenwickian System, thus to state our opinion of its merita 
and advantages in the work of instruction.” — Educational Maga- 
zine. December, 1835. 

F. DE PORQUET'S WORKS—CAUTION TO SCHOOL- 
MASTERS, TEACHERS, &c. 

We beg your attention to the copies of the following Adver- 

tisement we have been obliged to insert in most daily papers :— 

1. The Original Trésor de 1’Ecolier Frangais, for 
turning English into French at Sight. 17th edition, which has 
been most Cpe revised, and reprinted with new type. May 
be had of all Book: sellers, price 3s. 6d. 

*,* Be particular in ordering De Porquet’s Le Tré 
[EColier ‘rancais, as a spurious work is often substituted for 

e origin: 

2. German Trésor, on the same plan, 4s. 6d. ; to 
turn English into German. 

3. Italian Trésor, on the same plan, 3s. 6d., with 
Notes and the Tonic Accents. : 

4, Latin Seteee, on the same plan, 4s.; witha 
Key to ditto, 3s 

5. Parisian Phraseology, 2s. ; containing upwards 
of ri 000 Sentences. 

6. De Porquet’s Italian Phrase-Book, 3s. 6d. ; for 
Students and Travellers. 
. Italian Grammatical Annotations, 2s. 


8. Histoire de Napoléon, 5s.; for the Use of 
Schools. 
9. Petit Sécrétaire Parisien, 3s. 6d. 7th edition, 


newly revised. 

10, First French Reading-Book, 2s. 6d., for Be- 
ginners 

11. Le Traducteur Parisien ; a Selection of Anec- 
dotes, Historical Facts, &c. 

. De Porquet’s French and English Dictionary, 

for Schools and Travellers ; with Value of Francs into Pounds 
Sterling, from 1. to 1,000,000/. Sterling into Francs, Measures, 


“is. Parisian Grammar and Exercises, 3s. 6d. 
5t ition. 

14. Parisian Spelling Book, ond Short Grammar, 
Phrases, &c.,2s. Sth edition. A Key. 


Ah, F. De Porquet & Conver, i “Tavistock-street, Con 
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Sate) RS blished, in 2 vols. with Portraits, 
HE Le of CHARLES LAMB, with 
* Sketch A of 


SERJEANT TALFOURD. 
Mward NM oxon, Dover-street. 


Next week 1 be published, in 2 vols. t 8vo. with Vignettes, 
“KETCHES in the PYRENEES. 
By the pA! of* ee Reminiscences of the Rhine,’ 
* The Gossip’s Week,’ &c, 
Lendon: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 





This day is published, in lege; to tenes the Edition of 1832, 


HE POETIGAL WORKS of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Containing the YARROW REVISITED, &c., and other Poems. 
rice 7s, boards. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
HE is published, in | vol. demy 8vo. price 12s, 
EUC HAR RIST; being principally Lent 
“looms delivered in All fovle cherry 1835, and Port- 
wT Chapel, | the E. BENNETT, 
., late Student’ of Christ Chareh. birt: 
midon : William Jones Cleaver, 80, Baker-street, Portman- 





m 
M.A 
= 





Now ren, yy a Map and nearly 70 Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 
ELS IN pA RET 


to 
i - ROBERT PASHLEY, A 
Fellow of Trinity College, Se a Mace. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
4 vols. 8vo, 48s., with Landscape Illustrations of the 
Scenery of F Goldsmith's Life and Work: 8, 
THE FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF 


HE WORKS of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
By JAMES PRIOR, Esq. 
Author of the ‘ Life of Goldsmith.” ‘ 
Lately published, 3 2 vols. 8vo. 
PRIOR’S LIF OF GOLDSMITH. 
John dd Albemarle-street. 


SIR GEORGE HEAD’S NEW Mat ne 
Now ready, a New Edition, post 8vo. 
HOME TOUR through the MAN UFAC- 
TURING DIS’ ach of eeOLAND. 
By SIR GEORGE HEA 
- , In a few days, post 8vo. Ps 
A Continuation of the Home Tour in Scotland, 
Ireland, the Channel Islands, and Isle of Man. 
John Murray, a eee 
This day, Vol. V. of E POCKET Ff 
N ENTIRELY NEW El DITION. of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of LORD BY 
n Ten Pocket pa yes, including the tw Ni the Notes 
n the Edition of 1833. 
Beautifull printed, and embellished with a Portrait and 
Vignette Title- age. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price only 
. 6d. qeeh, 
ols. 





Now ready, $1 








. and v: contain Byron’s DRAMAS COMPLETE. 
n Murray, Sea re t. 


t. James’ sequare, May 19. 
THE SECOND LDi T ION O: 
THE HON. MR. MURRAY'S odd worK, 
A SUMMER IN THE PYRENEES, 
NOW READY. 
: For Scotland, 


Is 
John Macrone, St. James’ s-square. 
Agen essrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. 
Canpbeli ; for Ireland, John Cumming. 
—— NEW a 


3 vols. post 8 
THE POET'S DAUGHTER; 








Is D 
Printed for John Macrone, ‘St. James’ $-square. 
Now ready, in oe AUN beautifully bound and embossed, 
rNNABLEAUX from ‘CRICHTON,’ 
In a ts of Twelve highly-finished Engravings from 
this celebrated Romanes. 

By JOHN FRANKLIN, Es 
Edited b . H. AINSWORTH, Esq. 

John Macrone, St. James’ ‘s-square. 


On the 30th, the Ist volume, in demy 8vo. (to be completed in 
vols. 
HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


JOHN THELWALL; 
With Notices of his tae and 1 Contemporaries. 








Printed for Sekt Wasrene, 8.1 St. James’ $-square. 
Next week will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
UREKA: a PROPHECY of the FUTURE. 
By the Agthes of * Mephistophiles in England.’ 
Lon : Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 
Now — —— printed in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED; anew 
‘Translation. 
y J. H. PROADHEAD. Es 
Printe ny for R. H. Evans, No. 93, Pali Mall. 


EXCURSIONS IN ny H WALES. 
Just published, in Marge vol, price 28s 3 morocco elegant, 35s. 
JANDERINGS and EXCURSIONS in 
NORTH Wale. 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Feo. 
Embellished _ St splendid Pla 
C. Tilt, and Simpkin & Co. London; Wrhtson & Webb, 
Birmingham. sae ste 
| O. 26 of the AMERICAN BIBLICAL 
~*~ REPOSITORY has arrived, and may be had of J. S. 
Hodson, 112, Fleet-street. 
In the press, and to be ready in a fortnight, 
Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country; 
with Reasons for preferring Episcopacy. By the Rev. Calvin 


Colton. 
On the NO of May was published, 
HE EDINBU JOURNAL of 
NATURAL HISTORY; with the Animal Kingdom of 
orev Barca Dyes auvier. Embellished with elegant coloured En- 
ings. 
Conducted by “WitLIam MACGILL IVRAY, A.M. &c. &c. 
Sm Elder, & Co. Cornh 
This day is published: in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, an Portrait of 
hnemann, price 7 
PENcIPLES of HOM@OPATHY. 
P. CURIE, M.D. 
op ahora! the Parisi an Homwopathic Society. 
ose . St. Paul's Churchyard; and may be had of 
J. Balligre e219, e 




















zent-street. 
nemann may be had separate, price ls. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 8s., neatly done up in canvas, 
HE SHORES of the MEDITERRANEAN. 
By T. HALL STANDISH, Esq 
Descriptive ‘of ti the Author's ‘Travels in the Year 1835. 
Edward Lumley, 56, Chancery-lane. 


JUST IMPORTED - —— a _—? 
Numbers | and 2, 
HE MATHEMATICAL. MISCELLANY ; 
conducted by C. GILL, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Institate m4 Flushing, Long Island, United States. 
: publis hed at the Institute ; and sold in London by 
R. CFoombride. vanreree Paternoster-row. 





is day is published, price 1 
ROFESSOR CHRISTISON’S "MEMOIR of 
the late Dr. TURNER, Professor of Chemistry in Uni- 
versity College, London. 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers pe 
the University of sade, Upper Gower-street; and John 
Carfrae & Son, Edinburg’ 

This day is ——— in 8vo. price 5s. board 
ARY QUI EEN of SCOTS; an Historical Play. 
By the late Bev, Dr, FRANCKLIN 
Translator of vonnest es, Lucian, — Phalaris. 


Witha ¥ sith; ne Port 
Edited by his Son, Col. W. FRAN 





tra: 
pt CKLIN, ‘Tate of the Bengal 
PP. sae Pickering, Chancery-lene ; and Rodwell, New Bond- 


ar day is published, ‘in Ismo. cloth, gilt edges, price ‘Is. 
HE YOUNG WIFE'S BOOK; or, a Sequel 
to “Courtship and Marriage.” ; 
ely published, uniform, 
The Philosophy of Courtship and Marriage. 
The Philosophy of Manner. 
Glasgow: John Ey taington & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
London : Seer 
n the press, | pocket vol. with a 
A HAND: BOOK for TRAVELLERS 
y Nis h BAVA OL—S: tLe U Want 


SOUTHERN GERMANY; + being 8 COM 
RIAN and BAVARIAN ALPS. and down the DANUBE 





in 
ETE GUIDE 








5 


ARIA—AUSTRIA 
an ULM tothe BLACK SEA; including Descriptions of the 
most frequented Baths and Watering Places, &c. 
Lately published, 1 pocket vol. post 8vo. 10s. with Corrections 
and Additions down to 1837 
The Hand-Book for Travellers in Holland, Bel- 
gium, up the Rhine, and through Northern Germany. 
John Murray, Atemariestreet. 
In 12mo. price 5s. 
A COMPENDIUM of eg “PRINCIPLES of 
PHILOSOPHY and DIVINITY ; setting forth the Essen- 
tial Properties, Differences, and CE of Body and Spirit, 
the Immortality of the Soul, and the Nature ond ‘Attributes of 
God Selected and arranged by iOHN VIZA 
“A volume of much sist Ay 
London: William Crofts, 19, Chancery-lane. 
Just complete: 
XOTHE'S SAMM TLICHE, WERKE. In 
vols. royal 8vo., with a Portrait, &c. Price 3l. Paris. 
The most complete edition that has yet Mean published. 
Victor Hugo—CEuvres Completes; comprising 
the aa of his Works to the present time. In 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
sice ¥ 12s, 
* & H. Senior, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury. 
Just published, improved Editions of 


M® INGLIS'S SPAIR, TYROL, &e. 


Ss P A :. Bs 
With an Introductory Chapter, giving an Ontline of the Pro- 
wonem in the Peninsula since the lamented Decease of the 
uthor. 





Tutrv Epition. In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1. 1s. cloth. 
“One of the most im artial and satisfactory works that has 
yet been on the Peninsula."’— ed Review, April, 1837. 


T H E T Y ROL; 
With a Glance at Bavaria. 
Tuirp Epition. nl vol. post 
“This work opens a new route to Italy, and i is a delightful 
guide through these wild and picturesque regions.” —Sunday 


SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY LANDS, 


In 2 vols. aise 16s. 


as CHANNEL ISLANDS: 
SEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, &c. 
SEconD fae 1 vol. price 12s. with Illustrations and Maps. 


PEDRO OF PENAFLOR, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. 


Preparing for Publication, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
TRAVELS IN THE FOOTSTEPS” OF DON 
0 


With Ilust?a@ions by Cruikshank. 
Li ondon Whittaler & Co. Ave Mert a-lane. 
w and uniform Editio 
M® IN GLis's TRA ELS through IRELAND, 
I sw a AY, &e. 


A JOURNEY THROGGHOUT IRELAND, 
During the Spring, Summer, and Autumn of 1834, 
FPOURTH EDITION. 

In 1 vol. revised, and illustrated by_a Map of Ireland and a 
Chart of the Shannon. Post svo. 12s. 

“A witness beyond suspicion.” — Quarterly Review. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A TOUR THROUGH 
NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND DENMARK, 
FIFTH EDITION. 

Post 8vo. with a Map, price 9s.-cloth. 

“ A most delightful voles. "— Literary Gazette. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH. ‘THE NORTHERN PRO- 
VINCES OF RRANCE, THE PYRENEES, 
AND SWITZERLAND. 

“ An admirable guide.”—Jehn Bull. 








ryee: - in | vol. price 10s. 6d, each. 
phittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 


Just publis 
HE YOUN ci 
Price 6s. plain ; 6s. 6d, enleused Frontispiece and 
“A clever volume we can mend, for the pure 
ont moral oy a characieriting every pase.’ —~ C 
“ A tale said to be founded on fact, and possessj 
excite the attention of youth." —Literary Gazetie, ing interes 
By the same Author, 
The Son of Duplicity. Price 7s. 6¢, 


London: Simpkin. Marshall, & Co, 


| 
DR. ADAM CLARKE’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 
In Duodecimo, embellished + i s fae Engraving, Price &, 


HE MISCELLANEOUS’ WORKS of DR 
ADAM CLARKE, Vol. X., being the first of the detached 
Pieces ; including Critiques on various Publications, Hist 
Sketches, Biographical Notices, Correspondence, &c. Teac 
is prefixed, an Introductory Preface by the , tor. 
ondon: Printed for Thomas Tegg 73, Cheap, 
where may be had. just published, a New Eaiion of 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary on the Bible, 
Part_I., in royal 8vo. 2s.; also, Part I., in 4t 
pon BER Fi oy antil saunpiotad te 60 a veins tay toe 
THE THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING, 
In 1 pocket vol. neatly printed, price 2s. bound in canvass bis, 
TNNHREE EXPERIMENTS of LI VING; y 


Living within the Moaye—Living up to the Means—anj 
beyond the Means. To which is now first a 
to the Work . The 16th Edition. 








Living 


& Son, 73, Chea: 


ene ay5 
and may ‘be oven te by order of every Bookseller in 
Kingdom. 





MAUNDER’S TREASURY ad KNOWLEDGE, 
Nistu Epitio 
This day is published, in 1 thick vol. coral 18mo. neatly printed 
in pearl, & cloth ; or 10s. 6d. embossed EDC gilt, 
HE TRE. ASURY of KNOWL EDGE, and 
LIBRARY of REFERENCE. In Two Parts: the Pir: 
Part consisting, of a new and enlarged English Dietionay, : 
Grammar, Tables of Verbal Distinctions, with Ex 
the Second Part including, among many other things of vale 
anew Universal Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Compen- 
dium of Chronology and History, a ae of Law Terms, 
and various useful Tables. The whole uniquely surrounded ty 
Moral Maxims and Proverbs. 
By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S PIRATE, 
Splendidly Illustrated by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A 
Being oe first of a Series of Illustrated Works by the best 
Authors, executed under the Superintendence of 
r. Charles Heat 
HE PIRATE, and the THREE CUTTERS. 
With Twenty Plates. Royal 8vo. price 1/. Is. 6d. ; Imp. 
8vo. with India Proof Plates, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
* Captain Marryat never produced anytbing betterthan ‘The 
Pirate.’ "—Metropclitan Magazine 
Lendon: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 


Lat 10 published, 
HE CONFEa8s NS of an ELDERLY 
GENTLEMA 
Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
With a Plates, from Drawings made expressly for the Work, 
y E. T. Parris; being Portraits of his Six Loves. 
‘ost 8vo. price l4s. 
“There is an exceeding charm in all the produce of Lady 
Blessington’s pen, All she writes is attractive and popular.... 
t bigber moral lesson has never been taught in a buok.”— 
G EM 8 of BEAUTY, 
Giepjayed | in a Series of Teelve ve bishiy-6 -finished Ragnar. 
from Designs by E. 


zs, 
With Fanciful Illustrations in Ve Vente by the oun TESS of 
_ BLESSINGTO , 


mp. 4to. price Mi. 1 4 
“ Every design consists of an leeessdion female group. No 
Ging ¢ can surpass the exquisite finish of the plates.”—Literw 








London : Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 





Gaz 
“One of the most a works, of the kind ever produced 
in this or any other country.” Belt’ . mee. 
“This is indeed a most boo 
triumph of both ou and art.” "_ Sunday Times. 
: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 


Just published, x SEVEN TH EDITION, considerably im 
soores. Joma. royal, price 3s. half-bound; or roan tuck, with 
pocket. 

OBERTS' S MECHANIC’S ASSISTANT; 
Or, UNIVERSAL MEASURER. 

Containing TABLES of Measures, W eights and Powers, with 
a correct peotges of calculating the Horse Power of a St#a 
Enoine, &c, 

Useful for Engi ineers, Millwrights, Machine-makers, Working 
Mechanics, and ot 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, a Sas 3 venetian Rees, & Co.; 
and H, _Cullingworth & Son, Lee¢ 


g at once the! 








May the 17th was Se price 8s. 
HE COUNT and HIS CONTEMPORS : in 
Four Cantos. I 
Cantos I. and I1., The Count’s Visit to Scotland—Canto = 
Miseries of Hope ; Adventures in a Country House, &c. 
Canto IV., First Part of the Histor of the Earl of Rose. 
London : Sherwood, Gilbert. & Piper, Poternesten-aew | and 
W. Sams King's Library, *. pames s-stree 
PART II., Canto V r. VIII. in the press, will contain 
Sequel to the History of the ‘tol of Rose—the Author's Pedigree 
—Country Neighbours—the Devilbiers—the Author's Splendi 
| ceca ‘Mayor's say. Lord Aurore er 1s 
not Levee ayor's Da rd Horseley— 
.ook-on—Lord bservations of the Press—Pre- 
parations for the Ball. 


AP of LONDON, on a large Sheet, publish 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful nowledge. 
This excellent maps “—* ld for 1s. plain; 1s. 6d. coloured; oF 
a case for the poc 
Of the Series of Maps published by the Society, the following 
are also sold, mounted on cloth, and in cases for trave 
viz. :—England, Five Sheets, 8s. 6d. ; Scotland, with Edinbu' 
Four Sheets, és. s Weanes, Three Sheets, 5s. aris an “4 
virons, Three Sheets, 5s peal. Three Sheets, 5s. + Spain, wil 
Madrid, Four Shoot 6s. “ba: ugal. with Lisbon and (port 
tern Australia. 
; India, Twelve Sheets, 


London: Baldwin & Contech, P Paternoster-row. 
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Now ready for delivery, in 2 vols. 4to., price Five Guineas, 


RICHARDSON’S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Published by WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery-lane. 
This work consists of two large quarto volumes, upon the composition of which the Author has been 
employed for more than twenty years; and though the expense of publication has exceeded the sum of 6000/., nitis 


s published at the 
ea Keon rice of 5guineas. ‘The two volumes contain nearly 2300 pages of 3 columns each, closely yet clearly and beautifully 
t 


combine s the two branches, hitherto kept separate, of Etymology and Explanation. 


~ THE LA FAYETTE MANUSCRIPTS 
WILL BE PUBLISHED THIS DAY, SATURDAY, THE 20th, 
In 3 vols. 8vo., with PorTRAIT ; 


INCLUDING THE 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF THE GENERAL, 














b> Price 6s, iy 


















ce 3; tly WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
'VING, PUBLISHED BY HIS FAMILY. 
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(EDITIONS IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH.) 
SAUNDERS & O° PLEY, C onduit-street, Hanover-square. 


























Just published, VoLUME THE SECOND of 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER 


By J. G. LOCKHART, Ese. 
HIS LITERARY EXECUTOR. 
Votume Tuirp on First June. 
Edinburgh: R. CADELL. London: J. MURRAY; and WHITTAKER & CO. 
As above may be had, 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCO 





SCOTT. 
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LEDGE, 








eatly printed 
and gilt, 




















TT, Vol. I. 














if a WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols. 
mac SCOTT’S POETRY, 12 Vols. 





SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS, 28 Vols. 
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na ‘ T 
- ROBERTS'S SPAIN, 
.RA., 
» by the best r r . r 
nee of NOW READY : 
UTTE 1 9 T \ v 
vie ROBERTS’S SPANISH SKETCHES; 
terthan ‘The m COMPRISING 
. Madrid, Seville, Granada, Cordova, Burgos, Meres, Malaga, 
LDERLY Gibraltar, &c. &zc. 
: Price, imperial folio, tinted, half-bound, 4l. 4s. ; or coloured and mounted, in portfolio, 10J. 10s. 
TON. “The Sketches are twenty-six in number, e ted in lith hy, and f h foli 1 ci 7 id. 
for the Work,@ “The work before us is of Migertcad. 1 nary PP oe noose Atlas ange, ent Genning o wich Selloegiang: paca 
Loves. “This is, without exception, the most beautiful and artist like series of engravings which has yet laveod from the press.” 
duce of Lady eae United Service Gazette. 
1d popular... XY 9 
il LEWIS’S SPANISH § SKETCHES, 
a TY MADE DURING A RESIDENCE OF SOME MONTHS IN THE 
D 
hed 
lee ALHAMBRA. 
)UNTESS of This is the onl genuine Series of Sketches made from Nature by Mr. Lewis, and were purchased by the Publishers immediately 
9 bis retarn from Spain. He copied many of them on to the Stone himself, and a few Sets have been coloured, so exactly like 
e group. No ae es, that they may be regarded as original Drawings of the Artist. 
tes.” —Lik Price, imperial folio, tinted, half-bound, 4/. 4s.; or coloured and mounted, in portfolio, 10/. 10s. 
: ‘ London: HODGSON & GRAVES, Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall Mall. 
ever produced cial 












ng at once the 


CENTRAL SOCIETY OF EDUCATION. 

















nara President. 
SISTANT; THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD DENMAN, 
‘ CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE KING’S BENCH. . 











bey Chairman of Committees. 
kers, Working THOMAS WYSE, ESQ. M_P. 
Rees, & Co.; 






This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo., containing 400 pages, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


HE FIRST PUBLICATION OF THE CENTRAL 
SOCIETY OF EDUCATION, 


CONSISTING OF THE FOLLOWING PAPERS: 


oF B. F. Duppa, Esq. On Vocal Music considered as a Branch of National Education. 

Eee Education. HoMAS WysF, M.P. By Antuur Mower, M.D. 

of a System ao for indrodcling Chemistry as a | Analysis of the Reports of the Committee of the Manchester 

The of Elementary Education. By D. B. Re1p, M.D. istical Society on the State of Education in the Boroughs 

KS. & of Mane hester, Liverpool, and Salford and Bu 
By Caarves Baker, Esq. 


r 
fon of the Senses. Statistics of Crime and Education in France. B G. R. Porter 
ie Value of Mathematics in Education. . = F 


t I. of 


[PORS: in 


1d—Canto III. 
3 &e. &e-| 
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ster-row ; and 





















. will contain ics ofthe Society, 













































Yo. By ‘Avcostus DE + 
t, RGAN, Esq. The -rince of Chimay’s School at Menars, near Blois. 
fi ledee. the Former and Recah Condit! on, of the Elementary | Statistical Enquiries of the Society into the Social Condition of 
il ow Keools in Prussia. By W. Wirricn, the Working Classes in Marylebone, and Kight Rural Parishes 





oloured ; or ia 
the following 
for travelli 
ith Edinburg 
Paris and 


° one. 
on an he — 








sq. 
7 y B. . & Be ppa, Esq. in Kent. 
Scottish Institution for the Education of Young Ladies. 
Education in ‘Turkey. 
Edinburgh School of Arts 
i the Treatment of Juvenile Offenders. Society for the Diffusion Oru seful Knowledge in China. 
we Jun. Esq. M.P. Education on the Continent of Europe ; in Egypt ; and in Algiers. 
hy x Subscribers of 1. per annum, and Donors of 10/. in one payment, to the Funds of the Society, will receive this Volume free 


B. F. DUPPA, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, Booksellers and Publishers to the University of London, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
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On the 3st, Part I.. containing Four Engravings, price is. of the 
ICKWICK ILLUSTRATIONS: a Series of 
Scenes illustrative of the Events described in the ‘ Pick- 
wick Club,” by SAMUEL WELLER. The Proprietors deem it 
quite unnecessary to invite the public attention to these sub- 
jects, they think it suflicient to assert, the Artist will aim not 
only to do honour to his own name, but to every member of the 
renowned Club. They will be beautifully etched on steel, 
and adapted for hinding * with the work. An Edition with 
weeet on India paper, price 2s 
. Grattan, 51, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
Just published, 


I. 
EARLS of the EAST; or, BEAUTIES from 
LALLA ROOKH. Twelve Portraits of the Principal 
Female C arse ters in Mr, Movre’s popular Poem. De-igned by 
FANNY CORBAUX, and drawn on Stone by LOUISA COR- 
BAU dS et 4to. beautifully tinted, 31s. 6d., fall hong 





528. 
oy One of the best-conceived and best-executed volumes of this 
or any season in our recollection.”"—Court Journal. 
Il. 
Le Byron des Dames; or, Portraits of the Prin- 
cips al Female C’ haracters in Lord Byron's Poems. 

«* This Volume is in large 4to., ‘bound in rose-coloured Mo- 
rocco, very richly gilt, and contains Thirty-nine Plates from 
original Paintings. engraved under the superintendence of W. 
and E. Finpex. Each subject is illustrated by critical remarks 
and poetical extracts. For luxury and elegance it surpasses 
every work of a similarclass yet produced. 31s. 6d.; coloured, at 


Finden’s Gallery of the Graces ; a Series of Thirty- 
six beautiful Female Heads, illustrative of Modern British Poets. 
Drawn by all the first Artists, and engraved by Messrs. Finden. 
Splendidly bound in morocco, similar to * Le Byron des Dames,’ 

3is. 6d.; coloured, 3, 


Iv. 

Finden’s Tableaux ; a Series of Picturesque Scenes 
of National Character, Beauty, and Costume, containing Thir- 
teen large plates, double the size of those in the largest of the 
Annuals carefully engraved by the first artists, under the diree- 
tion of William and Edward Finden, Splendidly bound in mo- 
rocco, richly and appropriately embellished after a design by 
CorsBou Lp, forming decide the most magnificent ani attractive 
volume ever published. Imperial 4to. 42s. ; India proofs, 63s. 

* The most richly illustrated production of the present day.” 
—Court Mag. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 
- . ° 
pt ATE NT PORTA BLE KITES and various 
ticles, entertaining, instructive, and_ scientific, at 
PDLIN: 4 TOY WAREHOUSE and REPOSITORY, No. 37, 
New Bond-street. 

E. C. Epiin begs to inform the Public that his House is ap- 
pointed by the Inventor, Mr. Pocock, for the sale of the Patent 
Kites, with the latest bg ae ments, both wholesale and retail. 
The prices are, six feet, 12s. 6d., tive feet, 10s. 6d., and four feet, 

éd., all complete. with full ‘directions. Also ‘the PATENT 
PORT ABLE GLOBES, six, nine, and twelve feet in circum- 
ference, may be carried in the pocket, and inflated by atmo- 
spheric air in one minute, without the aid of a machine. 








IANOFORTES. — EXTENSIVE REDUC- 
TION in PRICES.—R. WORNUM, Inventor and Manu- 
facturer of Patent Double-Action Pianoforte °s, at the Music 
Hall, Store-street, Bedford-square. 
THE PICcoLo, 

Plain, in mahogany..30 guineas, Best.........+++-+--34 guineas, 
Elezant, with trusses 3s Do. with cylinder..42 
Plain rose woo Elegant, from 46to50 —— 
AND CABINET. 


seeeesee tO 











coTT AG E 

From 42 guineas........ 
POCKET GRAND HORIZO TAL. 

From 55 Guineas. e+e ee eeeeeeecestOeeeees 
IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. “” 

From 75guineas.... — — 

The above Instruments are well manufactured, en | all pre- 
pared for extreme climates. 

The Piccolo stands three feet eight inches high, and the 
Pocket Grand is only five feet four inches long. 

A liberal allowance to exporters and de: alers. 

This extensive reduction has been drawn from the Advertiser 
as a measure of protection to his new Plecole Pianoforte, the 
success of which has induced certain 
and sell Instruments of a different character under the same 
name, an which the Public are deceived and the Inventor 
injure 


- 7 , 9 
INNEFORD'S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indiacstion, Yam of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
ome, and Constitutional Debi 
f Medicines in general — = are none perhaps more 
mS able than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 
gorate the constitution when impaired by the eflects of climate, 
Tong zuse of medicine, protracte disease, or the poieate decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatic: 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined e! Te ects have 
een witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising trom weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
‘To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating’ sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. In, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. d., 4s. 6d., Ils., and 22s, each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxtord-street; Jabnestan 66, Cornhill; Brie eld, 
190. Strand; and by most of the respecta ible Chemists and Me- 
dicine Venders. Wholesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 
yard; and Barclay. 95, Farrinedon-street. 

CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, ETC, 
UTLERS COMPOUND CONCEN- 
TRATED DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SAR- 
SAPARILLA, is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is 
the original) ‘of the now numerous concentrated preparations 
recommended for making the Compound Decoction of Sarsa- 
parilla. A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes in 
one minute half a pint of decoction of the usval strength. It is 
generally prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, erup- 
tions of the skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also has been found 
extremely useful in chronic rheumatism, and are medy for the 
in oroper use of mercury. 

Prepared and sold in 4s. 64., 10s., and 20s. bottles, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, C heapside, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London; and (authenticated by a fac-simile of his signature 
with his ep engraved in the accompanying labels) may be 

rocured of Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; of Butler & Innes, 20, 

Jaterlog-place. ‘dinburgh ; and of most respectable Druggists 
and Medicine Venders. = 

eapside, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
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THE ATHENZUM. _ : 
13, Great Marlborough Street, May 20, 1897, 


MR. COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
VEN ETI A. man 


‘The child of love, though born in bitterness, and other C 
And nurtured in convulsion.” — 


By the Author of ‘VIVIAN GREY, ‘HENRIETTA TEMPLE,’ &c. 3 vols. 


CAPTAIN ALEXANDER’S NARRATIVE ry 
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By Geors 
Of a VOYAGE of OBSERVATION among the COLONIES of WESTERN APRICA, ff ito, 
IN THB SHIP THALIA; AND OF Tur Indian 
A CAMPAIGN IN KAFFIRLAND IN 1835. oral inter 
to 


ON THE STAFF OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


In 2 vols. 8yo. illustrated with Maps and numerous Plates, by MAJOR C.C. MICHELL, K.H. The regular 


sheltered se 
, a developer: 
OPINIONS OF LORD BROUGHAM ity 
On Politics, Theology, Law, Science, Education, Literature, &zc.; with a Memoir of his Lordship, §yarter of t 

In one very thick and closely-printed volume, price 12s. bound. sailing pee 
of great ex 


AUSTRIA AND THE AUSTRIANS: EVENINGS WITH PRINCE CAMBACERSS, faethe pict 








tth SKETCHES hs ooRT _ Second Consul, Arch-Chancelior, Duke of Parma, &c. By BARON LANGON, esentially n 

With en of the DANU - and pan — ERIAL STATES, In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Napoleon and Cambacerés. no inhal 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of the Emperor Ferdinand and Prince Metternich. * This work contains many revelations little inferior in interest to those contained in the he the : 
‘This is at once an instructive and an amusing book. It contains a great deal of infor- | famous ‘Voice from St. Helena.’”—Sun. supp! 


mation, a vast number of anecdotes of distinguished persons, and a mass of general instruc- ‘A more amusing, agreeable book than this it would be difficult to find. The ip- pnsing pop! 
tion, important and novel. The author appears to have had access to genuine sourees of | dolent man of pleasure, and the curious man of letters, will both read it with interest" sunt of the 








information, and to have made good use of his opportunities.”"— Times. Morning Post. — public, a fer 
’ 

: MEMOIRS of a PEERESS; or, The Days of Fox, Bia, which 

HUMAN LIF E. Edited by LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. | 3 vols. post 8. itis wen 

‘ ‘ aioe P ae “This is an extraordinary book, which does great credit to the authoress as well as to sag 

By the Author of Seemeins and ‘De Vere.’ 3 vols. post Gym. ; Lady Charlotte Bury. ‘The writer, with great sense and judgment, paints only what shemy ad their si 

**A most delightful work, ak ding, like ‘ Tr ine,’ in beautiful deseriptions, and like | and participated in, and introduces us, in the course of her interesting volumes, to the their politic 

*De Vere’ in strong and lively pictures of human character in the different varieties of | vate lives of Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Grey, the Prince of Wales, and all the illustrious ies, Thest 

life.”— Messenger. racters of that memorable era.”— Dispatch. tes. oo 

supplied by 





; much that 
I I 1 E ” I 1 U S Ss A | ; affected and 
Pee 8 he left We: 
By the Author off THE SUBALTERN, &c. 2 vols. post Svo. ipl ir Batavia. 


% ae thinese, ay 


GENTLEMAN JACK: A Navat Srory. Me Meets th 


By the Author of ‘CAVENDISH,’ &c. 3 vols. and they b 
characterist 
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MR. CAMPBELL’S LETTERS from the SOUTH. COMPANION TO WALPOLE’S LETTERS TO HORACE MANN. Sunda ama 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 11 Plates of Scenery, &c. In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous curious Illustrative Notes, now first added, and a Portaita® The sea 
a most remarkable and ees oe Bull. Walpole, We little 5 te 
“These admirable letters furnish us with by far the most interesting and picture 7 é 
sketches of Algiers and the adjacent districts that we have “me ont cube oryead HORACE WALPOLE'’S CORRESPONDENCE, ant vegetati 
a WITH GEORGE MONTAGU, ESQ. mat sails, ar 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE: A Love Story. During a Period of 65 Years. hen 
By the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey.’ 2nd Edition, 3 vols. post 8yoy: ; “ Every letter in this collection is in itself a fund of amusement, and, as throwing 4 bright thet eal 
_— light upon the manners of the Gus in which Oey were written, inveaain a ae — 
h bef thi: nee never an o rtunity of obtaining 
T H E D I Vv O R C E D. edition of it on te soomahe end ‘ae those who Hh pes to lees seen it, the very DSM ii, little g 
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